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Editorially Speaking 


THIS BUSINESS OF AWARDS 


ONTINUING good news of additions to the library of films 
available in 16mm has set us to thinking about film awards. 
They are in the news too. This is the season for them. 

Awards are probably very good things, in many ways. But, at 
best, they can only be a measure of how well a film succeeds in « 
proscribed area. The limitations of that area are determined, or 
should be, by the organization of any given ‘‘competition.’’ They 
are also determined by what films happen to be entered or included. 
To the best of our knowledge many excellent films, including « 
classic like MAN oF ARAN, have never been entered into any of the 
festival or award situations. 

When we first took over Film News, some 61 years ago now, we 
were approached in the matter of establishing an annual, or even a 
monthly, selectivity. We decided then that we would not enter into 
that kind of activity, for the simple reason that we believe the films 
in our field are too individual in their approach and content to be 
comparable on a just basis. This is particularly true of teaching 
films. One may be exactly right for California, let us say, and all 
wrong for New York State. They are for varying age levels too, 
which should mean a difference in approach and tone. Outside the 
school a film may be excellent in an industrial area and a dud on 
the rural circuit. In the case of the industrial film, you have to dif- 
ferentiate between the motion picture designed for ‘‘in-service’’ 
training or orientation, and the institutional piece for which it is 
hoped there will be classroom and community acceptance. 

Some of the film festivals honestly try to make these differentia- 
tions. But anyone who has ever had anything to do with selecting 
films for a festival, or with judging them, will tell you that it is 
impossible to establish criteria that really work. 


So, we leave it to the brave souls of the film councils, and to 
some of our equally intrepid colleague publications, to do the for- 
mal thing and to present us all with surprises, while presenting a 
certain few with awards. We on Film News take the easy way of 
featuring just what we happen to like, find interesting, and con- 
sider useful in its own day and way. Each and every month we give 
our cover to the film which appeals to us most among those we have 
seen, or to a subject which is particularly timely. Sometimes we 
brashly go so far as to predict that this or that film, featured on 
our cover or our ‘‘ Previews and Reviews’’ pages, will win an 
award, Out of curiosity, and prompted by an awards list recently 
published by one of the teacher magazines, we’ve just done a little 
checking back over some of these covers and predictions, and it’s 
pleasing—even if we don’t believe in awards—to discover how 
many winners were first hailed by and featured in Film News. 
Were it not that we hold modesty to be among the cardinal virtues, 
we might be tempted to brag. Some pause is given us in this pos- 
sible pursuit, however, by the equally large number of films, and 
filmstrips, listed as winners, and which we failed to appreciate. 

Be that as it may, we can still express it as our opinion that it’s 
not fair in any case to give awards to distributors. Usually they are 
not the people who made the film, or filmstrip, in the first place. 
What’s more, and nobody blames them for this, they choose ‘‘ prod- 
uct’’ for distribution because they think they can sell it, because it 
gives promise of having ‘‘a market,’’ and not usually or because 
they recognize it as being intrinsically superior. Actually, what you 
get when you take a poll, even a nationwide one ‘‘of leaders in 
audio-visual education,’’ and even of ‘‘600 new films and film- 
strips,’’ is a picture of what is being used most. This may simply 
mean that some companies sell more intensively and extensively 
than others; or do a better job of publicity and exploitation. 

We do not say there should be no competitive events and no 
awards, human nature being what it is. What we do say is, that 
these affairs should be more specifically defined in their aims, more 
carefully organized in their execution, if they are to mean any- 
thing at all. 

So much for what we, on Film News, think. How do our readers 
feel on this subject, we wonder? 

ROHAMA LEE 
Editor 
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Here’s the 
16mm. projector 


you never 


have to oil! 


As you can see from the comments below, Audio- 
Visual experts agree that the biggest single cause 
of projector breakdowns is improper lubrication. 
But though improper lubrication can be the source 
of costly and time-consuming damage, it can mever 
be a problem with the Pageant. For thé Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector is permanently prelubricated 
at the factory! 

The combination of oil-impregnated bearings, 
sealed-in-oil bearings, “lifetime” oil-retaining 
pads, low-friction nylon gears, and a minimum of 
moving parts makes certain that you can keep class- 
room work right on schedule. 

Have your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer—one of 
a coast-to-coast group of qualified specialists in 
the particular motion-picture requirements of 
school and church—demonstrate the Pageant for 
you. See for yourself how easily it carries, sets up, 
and threads... how brilliantly it screens... how 
faithfully it reproduces sound. If you don’t know 
your dealer, send the coupon below for details. 


Vocational students learn how to 
use tools much faster through 
sound-training films. 


Only $400, complete with case and speaker 
for classroom and small-auditorium use. 


KODAK MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT 


Has three extra speakers a 
in matching case. De- 
signed for use with Pag- 
eant speaker in large au- 
ditoriums and under poor 
acoustical conditions. 
Lists at only $92.50 


“Movie projectors that 
have been over- or under- 
oiled are our service de- 
partment’s biggest head- 
aches. The Kodascope 


repair department 
services all makes of 16mm. 
motion-picture projectors, 
and I can safely say that 90% 
of the mechanical repairs re- 


Pageant offers welcome relief. Its 

prelubrication feature has elimi- 

nated the major cause of break- 
downs.” 

Richard D. Bicknell 

Bicknell Photo Service 

Portland, Maine 


quired are due to lack of proper lu- 
brication. Certainly the permanent lu- 
brication built into the Kodascope 
Pageant is a most desirable feature.” 
L. M. Lash, Mgr. 

Engleman Visual Education Service 

Detroit, Michigan 


*““Prelubrication is the 
‘ounce of prevention’ 
that saves many a dollar 
in service charges and 
will keep the Pageant ‘on 
the job’ where it belongs. School 
and church users need and wel- 
come this trouble-free prelubri- 
cated Pageant.” 
Howard P. Evans, Pres. 
Audio-Visual Consultants, Inc. 
Boise, Idaho 


Prices subject to change without notice 


MOTION PICTURES... .teach, train, entertain 


“There’s no doubt about it 
—improper lubrication és 
the chief cause of sound- 
projector breakdowns. A 
large percentage of projec- 
tors that come back to our shop have 
been either over- or underoiled. Of- 
ten this results in big repair bills, to 
say nothing of the time the projector 
is out of service. No wonder we're 
getting so many calls for the perma- 
nently prelubricated Pageant.” 
William L. Weeden 
Oscar H. Hirt, Photographic Supplies 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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fishing, fearlessly swings his 
(cowhide shoes) over a 300-foot cliff. 


FLAHERTY’S FINEST FILM | 


Available Now in 16mm 


HE name of the late Robert Flaherty 
— American born, Canadian trained 
geologist explorer — is divergently perpetu- 
ated: on the map of Northern Labrador he 
helped to make, and on the honor roll of 
the world’s screen immortals. It was in 
1921, when the motion picture was a silent 
infant, that Flaherty brought NANooK OF 
THE NortH back with him out of the Arctic 
Circle and ‘‘first drew world-wide attention 
to the film’s power of imaginative natural 
observation.’’ (Grierson). It was then he 
gave up geologic exploration for explora- 
tion with the camera. 

Contrary to the prevailing method of im- 
posing a preconceived pattern on any given 
situation, Flaherty believed in letting the 
design of a film evolve out of its locale. 
This can be a long and costly process, and 
it is to the credit of the Gaumont-British 
Company that Flaherty was able to work on 
Aran for almost two years, and to create 
MAN oF ARAN which, of all his films, best 
represents the man himself and his gift of 
‘*intuitive craftsmanship. ’’ 

It was on shipboard in 1931, enroute to 
Europe to join his family, that Flaherty 
became interested in Aran. The talk had 
turned on the depression and hard times, 
and a young Cork Irishman said: ‘‘ You 
people don’t know what hard times are. 
Let me tell you about the Aran Islands, 
where I have been.’’ He told them how the 
Islanders had to make the soil in which to 
grow their potatoes. Later, when Flaherty 
met Michael (now Sir Michael) Balcon, 
then a producer at Gaumont-British Com- 
pany, he expressed his desire to make an 
Aran film. Within a fortnight Mr. and 
Mrs. Flaherty found themselves on their way 
to Inishmor, largest of the three Islands, 
chosen because of its supply of fresh water 
for developing their pictures. 

Here they were joined by Flaherty’s 
brother David with his camera; John Tay- 
lor who helped mostly with the laboratory 
work; John Goldman, editor; and Pat Mul- 
len, right-hand man, returned to his Island 
birthplace from the United States. Head- 
quarters was a cottage at Kilmurvy, with a 
projection “theater’’ rigged for viewing 
rushes. A real Irish cottage was added as 
a sort of studio for interior shots. The old 
stone wharf house was the lab. First steps 
were made via a two-wheeled jaunting car 
that carried them hither and yon making 

(Continued on page 5) 
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How MAN 


FRANCES FLAHERTY, widow of pioneer Robert J. Flaherty (1884- 
1951), worked alongside her famous husband, “the father of the 
documentary,” on several of his most important films. In the following 
letter, postmarked Black Mountain Farm, Brattleboro, Vermont, and 
addressed to the Editor of Film News, Mrs, Flaherty paints a vivid 
picture of what went into the making of this classic motion picture. 


You ask me to tell you something about the making of MAN OF 
ARAN, more particularly about the making of-the storm scene, which 
is the scene about which most people ask questions. How did we get 
it? Where was the camera? they want to know. For it seems impos- 
sible to them that the little curragh they see fighting its way through 
those overwhelming seas could have been so clearly photographed 
from the distance of the shore. 

Yes, we had put them out there, and they were in peril of their 
lives, and well they knew it. But there was more to it than that. They 
were out there on a mission of of their own, for the glory of Ireland 
and the everlasting honor and glory of the men of Aran. For the film 
we were making was to be a saga of their lives, lives that were just 
this unending and indomitable fight with the dangers of the sea. 
We had told them this. Many of them could understand little but 
Gaelic. We spoke to them through an interpreter, a man of Aran him- 
self, Pat Mullen, who later wrote a book about the making of the film 
and several other books about life on the Islands. From the first day 
we talked to him about the film, what it would be, a true story of 
Aran, and how it would be shown to many peoples of the world, 
Pat was our man. “It was to be my island and my people,” he wrote, 
“and seeing that I had a little to say in the making of it, well, as far 
as I could help, I would. And I made up my mind to show my people 
in their true light.” 

Our island, the island of Inishmor, was about ten miles long and 
a mile and a half wide. Its villages, clusters of straw-thatched dry- 
stone houses, were scattered at intervals along the coastline wherever 
the shore gave easiest access for their frail curraghs, or canoes, to 
the sea. We lived and worked on Aran for almost two years, and 
during these two years, every time a storm came along we would 
wrap ourselves well in our homespuns, take plenty of hot coffee and 
hot tea along, and load the jaunting cars with our gear—our cameras, 
and especially the long lenses with which they were fitted for just 
such work as this. From village to village we went, exploring the 
possibilities of each particular village to see if it was the right one 
for our scene, to watch the canoes go out and then make the run 
home, with the suspense in it, and always the question: will they come 
safely in? As Pat describes it: 

“Great seas usually come in threes, rolling in one after another; 
then there is a bit of a lull while smaller seas come rolling in. Then 
suddenly, as if it had only been waiting to gather strength, comes the 
first of three great seas, and so on. Fishermen watch for the lull and 
take advantage of it when leaving or coming back to a shore where 
these seas rise in bad weather. On the other hand one can never be 
sure of the sea, and oftentimes when one expects the lull it never 
comes; instead a great mountainous wave may rise up unexpectedly 
and come rushing in as if bent on destruction. Many a canoe has been 
lost in this way while waiting for a chance to run home—has been 
caught and overwhelmed.” 

It may be that I am over-simplifying Bob’s approach to film- 
making when I point out that he simply went out with his camera and 
shot and shot and shot, exploring every angle, every vantage, every 
location, every light, delving as far as imagination could take him into 
his subject, photographing exhaustively everything about it that the 
camera's eye could possibly see. The complaints against him always 
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Into Being 


were: “He takes too long, he uses too much film.” Indeed he did spare 
neither time nor film nor himself nor anybody else. He made his films 
alone; they were one-man films from their first conception to the final 
cut, not excepting the processing of the film which he always did him- 
self in a laboratory which he took along with him. But he also used 
everyone around him. They were not professionals, for professionals 
had their way of doing things and could not adapt to his way, nor he 
to theirs. He had to have helpers he could break in to his ways, young 
people, and particularly the native people, the cast with whom he was 
making his film. Our cast on Aran became partners in our work; “God 
bless the work,” they would say. They lived with us as one family; 
they served us and the film hand and foot; they lived and died with 
us with the ups and downs of the film. It was a way Bob had. As Pat 
says, "He won me and won my soul out of me as well.” 


We almost killed little Micheleen. We perched him on a three- 
hundred-foot cliff with his fish line down in the sea below. Let Pat tell 
it: “Micheleen fished away, and after a time, believing his bait to be 
gone off the hook, he began to haul in his line. I shouted to him to 
hurry, because clouds were coming up and we wanted him if possible 
to catch a fish while the light of the sun was good. . . . I jumped out 
on a slab of rock to help Micheleen haul in his line quickly. He looked 
up calmly from his perch and said, ‘Pat, when you jump like that again, 
jump easy. The rock is stirring and might fall out.’ Not long after that, 
fall out it did, after a heavy night's rain, several tons of it.” 


Maggie, the Woman of Aran, with the face of a madonna framed 
in her black shawl, we almost drowned. It was along shot—again 
with those long lenses—that we were taking of her. Her back was bent 
under a heavy load of kelp. She was staggering under it, making to 
climb a ledge up from the sea. Bob and I had already had our own 
experience of those ledges. We had climbed from a lower to a higher 
one barely in time to look down and see the ledge we had but now 
left overwhelmed to a depth of six feet by a sudden swell of the sea. 
It is told on the Island how thirty men were fishing along the cliff edge 
one calm summer day when a wave rose up and picked them off, 
every one. We watched Maggie anxiously; we were too far for her to 
hear us, for any waming cry. We saw the wave coming. I think I 
shut my eyes. There was an awful moment, then Bob by my side 
gently said, “It's all right. She’s safe.” And I opened my eyes and 
saw her flattened on the ledge under her load of kelp, like a wrack 
of seaweed herself, half drowned. She had managed to cling to some 


part of the rock and resist the backward surge of the great wave as 
it left her. 


Maggie was shaken, for the Aran Islanders think of the sea as a 
monster. They are fatalistic about it. They do not leam to swim. They 
do not save a brother from drowning, for they believe the sea will 
claim them in turn if they do. 


But to get back to the storm scene. Bob's procedure in his work 
was by trial and error, and trial and more trial. Each village along 
the coast, each picked crew, had its chance to show us what it could 
do. Our cameras with their long lenses were taken from one location 
to another; perhaps some one of them would be better than the one 
before. “He'd see a spot in the distance,” says Pat, “where he would 
figure he should put up his camera. Well, nothing could stop him 
getting there. He made a direct line, and he'd bolt through a field of 
briars, you know, that would hold a bull—that sort of way. He had that 
fire in him, you see—say nothing, but do it if it costs you your life.” 
We worked and the men worked, returning time and time again to 
bend their oars and prove their skill in the Aranman’s never-ending 
contest with the sea. (Continued on page 6) 
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As she hauls basketsful of kelp to the potato beds, 
Woman of Aran in the brewing storm anxiously 
watches for the curragh of her husband. . . . 


(Continued from page 4) 

friends, with Mrs. Flaherty snapping still 
pictures in the search for characters. 

Micheleen Dillane’s mother had to be per- 
suaded for months before she would allow 
her son to go the four miles from home to 
Kilmurvy. Maggie Dirrane—tender and 
strong Woman of Aran—was glad to earn 
some extra money for her children. Colman 
(‘*Tiger’’) King wanted nothing to do with 
acting, but capitulated when the significance 
of the Man of Aran role was made clear 
to him. But, so well chosen are the Man, 
the Woman and Boy of Aran that it is 
difficult to believe they were not related. 


Chiefly because of the shark hunt which 
does set the Aran clock back some 70 years, 
it has been pointed out by some that Man 
OF ARAN is not truly representative of Aran 
life. But the spirit was still in the Aran- 
man which made that traditional activity 
possible. Old shark hunting tools and equip- 
ment were everywhere in. the cottages .. . 
and, inexplicably, the Levawn Bior (mam- 
moth sharks) had returned that year to 
Aran waters after an absence of many years. 
It was as if preordained that a record be. 
made of the old life before too late. But 
whether MAN oF ARAN is or is not a docu- 
mentary matters little. What Flaherty has 
created here is a timeless, masterly and in- 
spiring portrait of human courage, dignity 
and endurance . . . of a family unity too 
subtle for words . . . and an uncanny 
animism of sea, wind and sky. 


MAN or ARAN is further noteworthy, not 
simply as the first Flaherty film to be made 
with sound, but for its treatment of the 
human voice as a natural effect, like the 
shrilling of the wind and cries of the gulls. 
The very inaudibility of exact words at times, 
especially in turbulent scenes, is right and 
real. 

As no work of man is perfect, this one is” 
not. There are things to which one could 
point ... but they are such little things. We 
would like to suggest, however, that the old- 
fashioned title cards be deleted. They were 
probably for the many silent projectors of 
the ’30’s. They are unnecessary now. 


—ROoHAMA LEE 


70 mins., sound, 1934. Produced, di- 
rected and photographed by Robert 
J. Flaherty with the assistance of 
Frances H. Flaherty and David Flah- 
erty. For rent in 16mm at $25, from 
Contemporary Films Inc., 13 East 37th 
St., N.Y. 16. For sale price, inquire. 
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FILM CLASSICS ——_ 


NEW FOREIGN FEATURES... 

@ SYLVIE ET LE FANTOME—Avtant-Lara 
comedy 

@ LA REGLE DU JEU—Renoir comedy 

@ KAMERADSCHAFT—G. W. Pabst drama 

Write for information 

TRANS-WORLD FILMS, INC. 

64 E. Jackson Bivd., Rm. 900, Chicago 4 


KINESIS 


Presents a new film by Peter Hollander 
DIMITRI WORKS IN BLACK WAX 


Ancona Films, Rome, 1952 


An effective study of the life led by a 
young American sculptor studying in 
Rome on a Fullbright scholarship. This 
film shows the steps involved in casting 
with the lost-wax technique, going 
with the sculptor from the original con- 
ception to a completed statue. 


566 Commercial St., San Francisco 
54 West 47th St., New York 36 


The NATIONAL FILM 
BOARD of CANADA 


PRODUCES & DISTRIBUTES 
HUNDREDS OF 16mm FILMS 


on 
today’s important topics 
“among them:— 
LOCAL 100 (32 mins. B.&W ) 
>» How a Labor Union was formed 
and Why. 


WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 
(11 mins. B.&W.) 
> Mental Health today, How Science 
protects it. 


THE HOME TOWN PAPER 
(23 mins. B.&W.) 
> The story of a weekly newspaper. 


THE FIGHT: SCIENCE AGAINST 
CANCER (21 mins. B.&W.) 
PENITENTIARY (11 mins.B.&W.) 
> Review of prison problems. 
YOUR FOREST HERITAGE 
(18 mins. col. or B.&W.) 
For full details of all NFB films 
& to get your new catalogues 
write now to:— 
National Film Board of Canada 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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MAN OF ARAN (Continued from page 5) 


And as we shot, we developed and projected. And after the intense 
excitement of a day with the men and the great seas, at night in the 
projection room we would see it all again on the screen and our spirits 
would sag. As Pat put it, “Though it passed all right, it didn't look half 
as thrilling to me as it was when I was in the curragh doing the work. 
I don’t know how Mr. Ficherty felt, but I was thoroughly discouraged. 
We even tried the other islands (there are three of them), and couldn't 
get anything done that was worth while—anything, that is, with this 
elusive dramatic quality which seems so necessary for the making of a 
good film, that finishing touch, the touch that goes between a good 
piece of work and the work of a master. . . . That evening he called 
me into the Big Room. I went in and sat down. He was drinking his 
black coffee as usual. He looked at me with an unspoken question in 
his eyes. I said, ‘Yes, it must be Bungowla and Big Patcheen Coneely!” 


Now, Bungowla was a shore on the western side of the Island 
where the Atlantic swells roll in free and unbroken ffor the furthest 
reaches of that ocean. They roll up against cliffs three to four hundred 
feet sheer. At the base of these cliffs is a shelf of rock jutting out beneath 
the surface. By this shelf the waves against the cliffs are borne upward 
in great walls of water and spray and spume that top the cliffs and fall 
in a drifting curtain of mist beyond them. It makes one of the most 
spectacular seascapes in the world. Here along these reaches was the 
village of Bungowla, primitive, isolated, one of the last strongholds of 
the pure Gaelic tongue. 


In Bungowla in time of storm curraghs are laid up, face down on 
the cobbles, lashed down against the fury of the wind. We had shied 
away from the thought of Bungowla. “I dread the thought of it,” said 
Bob. “I don’t want any lives lost.” 


But here in Bungowla was Big Patcheen Conneely, master curragh- 
man of them all, and the crew who rowed with him, had always rowed 
with him, knew the ground, knew each other, knew the curragh under 
them, knew the currents, the tides and eddies, the hidden rocks (you 
can see one in the film), knew the sound of the wind and the feel of 
the sea, and knew them as one man together. 


The gamble was Pat's; it was he who had to make the decision, 
and get the men out there in the sea. ‘None of them could swim,” he 
says, “but I praised their blood and I praised their generation before 
them, you see, to get them stirred up to it... .” And so, that very day, we 
stood with our cameras where the shore steps down from cliff to ledge 
to giant boulder. Here on a ledge we found the vantage we needed 
for our camera—which up to that time we had somehow missed—the 
right vantage from which to view the scene in order to get from it that 
“elusive, dramatic quality,” that “finishing touch.” At long last the 
storm scene was “in the bag.” Pat describes it: 

“It was splendid to see the canoe take the breakers. A huge sea 
broke down over Patcheen’s* head and the biq canoe almost stood 
straight up on her stern as she leaped over to fight another sea. Big 
Patcheen shook the water from his eyes, and as he bent to the oars for 
a powertul stroke he threw a quick glance toward shore. I was laughing 


' for sheer joy and pride of how well the canoe was being handled and 


of how I had picked the right man for the bow. He saw me laughing 
and, strange as it may seem, as he drove the canoe up the next great 
sea, and in spite of the great risk he was taking, he laughed back 
at me.” 


So you see how prodigal it all was of time, of film, of trial and 
error, fanatical devotion and painstaking labour. But it is just the 
courage and devotion and spirit that went into the film that comes out 
of it again. It is this quality we respond to, with a rise of our own spirits 
in turn, so that we want to look and look again and not forget. It is that 
makes the film memorable, makes it enduring, makes it more than just 
another film... . 


So perhaps it was all worth while. 


KINESIS, Inc. 
> 


sm seus Jilms In Public Libraries 
THE MINNEAPOLIS METHOD 


1910 TO VAS 1947 


HE use of audio-visual material has 

long been a practice of the Minneapo- 
lis public Library. As far back as 1910, 
patrons were borrowing slides and pictures, 
a service which grew extensively through 
the years until through the increasing 
availability of 16mm films and the dated 
nature of the slides, the slide service (after 
having had as large a yearly circulation as 
131,973) quite rapidly decreased. 

The Music Department’s fine collection of 
5000 music records, the 120 !inguaphone rec- 
ords in foreign languages of the Readers’ 
Advisory Service, and the Circulation De- 
partment’s three Ceiling Projectors (Pro- 
jected Books) with 75 books of varied theme 
on film for the use of invalids at home, have 
been popular features with library patrons 
for many years. 

In 1941 due to the repeated requests of 
Library patrons in the 1930s, a committee 
appointed by Carl Vitz, then librarian,* re- 
ported that while the Library should enter 
the film field, finances made the venture pro- 
hibitive at that time. : 


In April 1943, the Film Bureau of the 
Minneapolis Defense Council of the Office 
of Civilian Defense (established in 1942 to 
promote the use of 16mm war films and re- 
lated subjects among adult groups) was 
placed in Art Department of the Library. 
From December of that year to the end of 
the war, the Film Bureau’s activities were 
sponsored by the Library acting as a book- 
ing service. 

The interest aroused by the showing of 
war films necessitated the preparation of a 
Library film service of more general appeal 
in 1946. As stated by Librarian Glenn Lewis, 
the Library would ‘‘buy films of an educa- 
tional and recreational nature in the fields 
of art, science, history and seasonal types 
for the holidays’? and would work with 
organizations, churches, private schools, in- 
dividuals and any other group not serviced 
by the already established apdio-visual de- 
partments of the Minneapolis Board of Edu- 
cation and the University of Minnesota. 

While Art Department head Ruth M. 
Jedermann, under whose supervision the Film 
Bureau had been directed, made the prelimi- 
nary plans for the establishing of the Li- 
brary’s film’service, one of her department 
members, Margaret Fletcher, was allowed a 
year’s leave of absence for study in the 
University of Illinois’ Audio-Visual depart- 
ment and upon her return to the Library, 
was placed in charge of the Visual Aids 
Service. Since then, the VAS staff has 


* 1946 to date, librarian of the Cincinnati Public 
Library. 
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By MARGARET McGUIRE 


Films and filmstrips are integral to the course in 
Linotype given, under Mutual Security Agency 
direction, by Ralph Carson, Printing instructor, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute. Mr. Carson is a 
constant patron of the Minneapolis Library's Vis- 
val Aids Service. Among his students are B. S. 
Many (shown above), who is Superintendent of 
the Composing Room, Government Printing Office, 
Rangoon, Burma; and Florencio de Guzmann, In- 
structor of Printing, Trade School, Manila, P. 1. 
National Trade School's Director of Printing, H. 
Laammelaars, is on the left. 


grown to include two professionally trained 
librarians, one clerical assistant and a tech- 
nician, 


USE: TYPE AND SCOPE 


The Visual Aids Service was officially 
opened to the public on Jan. 2, 1947 with 
a collection of 21 films which grew to be 
58 during the year and has increased since 
then to the present 500. 

During this time, the circulation has in- 
creased from 2723 in 1947 to 9596 in 1952, 
with an audience participation of 130,000 
in 1947, 400,000 in 1952. Patron borrowers 
increased from 422 in 1947 to 1030 in 1952. 

During the first four years of service, 
more films were borrowed for home use than 
for either church or organizational programs. 
In 1951 and 1952, clubs and organizations 
made the most use of films. The figures ac- 
cording to actual usage in 1952 were: clubs 
1006 programs, churches 909 programs, 


POPULATION (est. 1952): 529,700 
FILM SERVICE STARTED: Janu- 
ary 2, 1947 
1952 FILM BUDGET: $6,000 
FILMS OWNED: 500 
CIRCULATION FOR 1952: 9,596 
ATTENDANCE: 400,000 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN: Glenn M. 
Lewis 
ASSISTANT IN CHARGE OF VIS- 
UAL AIDS SERVICE: Margaret 
N. Fletcher 
STAFF (VISUAL AIDS SERVICE): 
Margaret McGuire, assistant to 
Miss Fletcher 
1 Clerical assistant 
1 Technician 


homes 824 programs and schools 576 pro- 
grams. 

In 1950 the limited ‘‘no school use’’ by 
either students or teachers because of the 
larger Board of Education audio-visual facil- 
ities, was changed to allow school use of 
Library films from Tuesday through Thurs- 
day. In September 1952, the limited school 
use was ended for anyone in the Minne- 
apolis and suburban area, giving the priv- 
ilege of borrowing films to any Library 
patron over 16 years of age. Borrowers 
under 21 must have statements signed by 
parents accepting responsibility for the use 
of Library films. 

The films are obtained from many sources, 
some purchased, some loaned and some given 
to the Library. Local firms, associations and 
individuals have been generous in their gifts 
of films. Amateur photographers, in donat- 
ing mounted slides of their best work, have 
formed a most welcome addition to the de- 
partment ’s Minneapolis and Minnesota scenic 
views. 

Since the audio-visual departments of the 
Board of Education and the University of 


(Continued on page 8) 


public relations. 


= MARGARET McGUIRE is a graduate of the college of Saint Catherine in 
St. Paul and the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis. At present an assistant 
in the Visual Aids Service of the Minneapolis Public Library, she has had years 
of experience in various departments and services, including branches, ‘‘Hospi- 
tals’’, ‘‘Clippings’’, ‘‘Periodicals’’ and ‘‘Circulation’’. 
World War II, she now does naval reserve work as a Lieutenant Commander. Fol- 
lowing her war service and before returning to the Minneapolis Public Library, 
she did reference research at Time, Incorporated in New York City. Miss McGuire 
is active in both the local Democratic Farmer-Labor party and in A.F. of L. union | 
work, having served long and notably as a leader in city and county employee 
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In P, ublic Libraries (Continued from page 7) 
THE MINNEAPOLIS METHOD 


Minnesota provide films for classroom use, 
the Public Library collection’s emphasis on 
a wider range of subjects offers a more 
varied selection for all film borrowers, pro- 
viding a new perspective in both old and 
new fields. The films ranging from THREE 
LITTLE BRUINS IN THE Woops to You Can 
BEAT THE A-BOMB, are on a wide variety of 
subjects. Supplementing the larger fields of 
worldwide description and travel, business 
and industry, science, religion and brother- 
hood, literature, music and art, there are 
films on health and safety, defense, transpor- 
tation, sports, Indians and cowboys, adven- 
ture, holidays, local interests, famous people, 
and a few films for children. 

Of popular appeal are films with an Amer- 
ican theme which aid foreign visitors, stu- 
dents and new residents in their understand- 
ing of this country, and films that assist 
students and visitors from other countries 
in describing their homelands. Foreign stu- 
dents also use the numerous VAS periodicals 
in their study of audio-visual tools. ‘‘Shut- 
ins’’ in both hospitals and at home find 
much enjoyment in their use of VAS films. 

The filmstrips and slides offer about the 
same subject material that the films do. The 
extensive slide and stereograph collections of 
the VAS have been greatly improved by the 
addition of some 2300 2x2 slides and 250 
35mm filmstrips. The 30,000 314x4 slides 
are used almost entirely in schools and 
churches. The 7000 stereographs and 8 ste- 
reoscopes are less used but still are a popular 
feature with school children and other adults. 


EQUIPMENT AND .PROCEDURE 


There is an overnight service charge of 
25¢ per reel for all sound films and 25¢ for 
two reels for silent films except those spon- 
sored and purchased by and for the members 
of the Minneapolis Film Society. Slides and 
filmstrips are issued for three days and ste- 
reographs for 14 days without charge. 

The VAS has two 16mm film projectors, 
seven 314x4 slide projectors, three 2x2 slide 
projectors, two of which are used for film- 
strips, and three screens. The overnight fee 
for the use of a 16mm projector is $3.00 
while the rental on the other projectors 
ranges from 50-cents to 75-cents. 

Miss Fletcher’s simple, non-complicated 
system of not booking films to different bor- 
rowers on consecutive days makes it possible 
to fill 99.97% of reservations on the day 
promised. A visible card book index by title 
of the film and individual request slips by 
the name of the borrower and date wanted 
make an almost ‘‘fool-proof’’ system. The 
visible card index which allows reservations 
to be made as long as one year ahead is a 
quick and easy way of checking film avail- 
ability. 

The Library of Congress author, subject 
and title cards will soon replace the well- 
annotated film catalog now in use. For fur- 
ther and more detailed descriptions of the 
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films, for the convenience of both staff and 
patrons, VAS has a loose-leaf book file with 
one page allowed for each film. Additional 
reviews and evaluations are added as found. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


The VAS aids persons and groups from 
localities without audio-visual facilities by 
suggesting ways for them to secure films for 
programs. 

To further assist the film borrower in his 
use of and search for films and the repre- 
sentatives from club, church, professional, 
business and industrial groups seeking help 
in planning programs, VAS has developed 
a film advisory and information service of 
catalogs, bibliographies, classified pamphlets 
and periodicals. Periodicals are clipped for 
pertinent and more usable information. 

Thirty men and women representing some 
20 different organizations participated in a 
nine-week training course for film discussion 
group leaders conducted in 1952 in coopera- 
tion with the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education. A similar course will be 
offered in the fall of 1953. 

In October 1951 with the cooperation of 
the World Affairs Center at the University 


(Above) Moving pictures, after a Thanksgiving 
dinner with the Carson family, help this Burmese 
visitor to understand and enjoy our ways. . . . 
(Below) Dunwoody Institute is attended by stu- 
dents of many lands. Almost all the regular 
classes at the Institute make use of films and an 
extra-curricular film showing of general interest is 
held there once a week, with the programming 
assistance of the Minneapolis Public Library VA 
Service. 


of Minnesota, noon film programs were in- 
stituted for loop workers and shoppers at 
the Library because of its availability in 
the loop district and its already developed 
Library contacts. Popular from the begin- 
ning with attendances as high as 200, the 
programs are planned for six weeks periods 
on such subjects as ‘‘The Middle East’’, 
‘¢America Grows’’, “Minnesota’’ and 
‘*Books and Literature’’. ‘‘You and Your 
Government’’ was presented as a preelection 
feature in 1952. 


Famed Minneapolis Symphony conductor 
Antal Dorati introduced a ‘‘ Music at Noon’’ 
series during the early days of 1953. The 
series, well-received and enjoyed, included 
a varied program of films on instruments, a 
radio rehearsal of the radio Telephone Hour, 
a condensed BARBER OF SEVILLE, the presen- 
tation of the work of individual artists, as 
Paderewski’s MOONLIGHT SONATA, sympho- 
nies and popular hymns and songs. Not 
only are the noon film programs liked by 
the shoppers and the loop workers. As much 
as an entire series has been repeated by 
teachers in school programs. At the request 
of high school music students, the Library 
is considering repeating the ‘‘Music at 
Noon’’ series at a more convenient time for 
them, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Of great impetus to the development of 
the Library film service has been the per- 
sonal interest and cooperation of former 
librarian Carl Vitz and present librarian 
Glenn Lewis. Much of the success and the 
growth of the VAS is the result of good 
public relations between VAS and other de- 
partments of the Library and between the 
individual members of the service and out- 
side groups and individuals interested in 
audio-visual aids. Within the Library, VAS 
works closely with the Museum and Readers’ 
Advisory Service in planning science and 
adult education programs and with the Pub- 
licity Department in publicizing of individ- 
ual films and the popular noon film hour. 

Through the well-developed contacts of 
Publicity Director Sarah L, Wallace, VAS 
receives excellent newspaper coverage at all 
times. Names of films appear on monthly 
book lists prepared for Library patrons. The 
films themselves are used in publicity dis- 
plays in windows of local firms in the loop, 
at conventions and conferences throughout 
the city and the Library itself. Plans are 
being made to use VAS materials in the 
Library display in the National Union In- 
dustries Show to be held in the Minneapolis 
Auditorium in April of this year. 


In developing good public relations be- 
tween VAS and outside groups, department 
members take an active part in such film 
societies as the Minneapolis Film Society 
and the Twin City Film Council. The latter, 
composed of educators, librarians, film rep- 
resentatives and others interested in audio- 
visual services in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
meets monthly at luncheon or dinner meet- 
ings. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


Films About Public Libraries 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 


HE story of the Library of Congress 
begins by showing the bookmobile mak- 

ing a stop in a farming community. A small 
boy questions the librarian and she tells the 
story of the many and varied services the Li- 
brary of Congress has to offer. First there is 
the information on what materials the Li- 
brary of Congress has—two copies each of 
more than 6-million books, 144-million maps, 
a large print collection with special cases for 
display, many pictures and records of the 
making of America, such as The Bill of 
Rights, and The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, The Constitution of the United 
States, the Gutenberg Bible. But the Library 
of Congress is more than a treasure house. 
Its importance is in its use. Books for the 
blind, ‘‘talking books’’ (records with ear- 
phones for listening), the large section of 
American folk song recordings made by a 
crew traveling through the Old South and 
the Southwest—recording these songs on the 
spot. Most of this material would have been 
lost to history if the Library of Congress 
had not seen the importance of collecting 
and preserving it. Then there is the regular 
series of concerts in the Library when the 
Library collection of Strad instruments is 
played. These are free concerts to the public 
and the beautiful auditorium is always full. 
The Library has many fine examples of 
early printing too, available for the student 
to see and examine. With new methods of 


preserving printed materials, the library has 
now a large collection of microfilm. Perhaps 
it is not generally known but the Library of 
Congress is the largest library outside of 
Asia and students come from all over the 
world to take advantage of the many treas- 
ures it has to offer. 

This is a film all Americans should see 
even though it was made for distribution 
abroad to show the many facilities and 
activities of the Library of Congress. Credit 
for the production belongs to Irving Jacoby, 
Alexander Hammid and Irving Lerner, 
writer, director and producer, respectively. 
The film is an inspiring presentation of the 
Library’s contribution to our national cul- 
ture. 

21 mins., b&w., Produced by the Over- 

seas Branch of the U. 8S. Office of War 

Information (1945). For sale at $27.12 

by United World-Government Films, 

1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 


NOT BY BOOKS ALONE 


HIS film depicts the many avenues of 
service of the Rochester Public Library, 
including a pre-school reading club, work 
with young people, hospital service, motion 
picture and radio programs, concerts, ex- 
hibits, and special applications of community 
service. The theme and over-all stress through 
the film is ‘‘the library is a power house of 
knowledge.’’ We see the expression of excite- 
ment on a child’s face on getting his first 
library card, visit the nearest branch library 
to learn how to use a library, see how the 
radio programs from the library reach more 
children. Some shots of younger children, 
listening intently to stories being told by the 
librarian, are really delightful. Parents con- 
sult the librarian on the best reference set 
to help their children: ‘‘How can I get my 
boy to read something worthwhile?’’ and 
‘‘what college should I send my child to?’’ 
are only a few of the many questions an- 
swered by the librarian every day. 
Three case stories are narrated by John 
Adams Lowe, Librarian, to illustrate the 
active service of this library to its public 
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in education, homemaking, recreation, earn- 
ing a living, and in intelligent citizenship. 
The poor share the riches of all times and 
ages—for these are free on your library card. 
The continuity of the film is difficult to fol- 
low because of the many avenues of service 
covered, and some aspects of the film 
presentation are necessarily incomplete. 
Nevertheless, with proper supplementation, 
Not By Books ALONE serves as an excellent 
insight into a library and, compared with 
other films on the same subject, this one 
undoubtedly sets a new high. A non-profes- 
sional cast does a first-rate acting job, and 
nearly everyone is pleasingly photogenic. 


23 mins., color. Filmed at Rochester 
Public Library. For sale at $100.00 by 
Social Documentary Films, 4704 Har- 
vard Road, College Park. Md. 


BERTHA LANDERS has been active in many phases 
of film activity. She has served on the Educational 
Film Library Association Board . . . is currently 
secretary of The Film Council of America Board. 
For more than two years now, she has been Di- 
rector of the Art, Music and Film Department of 
the Kansas City Public Library. 


LIBRARY WITHOUT BARS 


HE out-moded library in Japan, shown 

first in this film, is run on a paid ad- 
mission system. The would-be book borrower 
has difficulty finding anything in a card file 
that is out-of-date. Even after locating 
three titles that might help he is required 
to wait a very long time while an assistant 
searches for the books he wants. The at- 
mosphere of the place is the heavy, gloomy 
one typical of the library of years ago. 
Then the camera explores the many new 
types of library in Japan, which have all 
the up-to-date services, even to audio-visual. 
In the course of this camera tour we see 
film programs and radio listening in pro- 
gress, children’s Saturday afternoon motion 
picture programs, special music rooms for 
recordings, art exhibits, puppet plays and 
many other activities such as we expect to 
find in our own libraries. 

Remote towns and villages get their books 
by motor car, even by boat, while some 
cities have purchased the new bookmobiles. 
At a set time on a fixed day the bookmo- 
bile travels over hills and across valleys to 
carry its services to outlying communities 
so the library need no longer be confined to 
the large city. 

Slowly but surely the libraries in Japan 
are being transformed from dark, medieval 
storehouses of printed matter to bright, 
free public places that remain open late 
for the convenience of readers, and that 
display their books attractively on open 
shelves. It is a good feeling to know that 
our own pattern of service is proving suc- 
cessful in Japan. It is startling to discover 
that the Japanese libraries have progressed 
as much as this film shows. From both 
points of view Liprary WITHOUT Bars 
should be very interesting for the Ameri- 
can public as well as the librarian, even 
though it was originally produced for use 
in Japan. Unusual background music adds 
to the narration and is a further feature. 


30 mins., b&w. Produced by the U. 8. 
Army. Released for sale in the U. S. 
(1952) through United World Films, 
1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. For rent, 
inquire your local dealer or university 
film library. 
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KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 


EYED to the high school student, this 
film explains the use of the card 

catalog, readers’ guide and other general 
reference tools. The narrator explains over 
and over that the library is not a place to 
be afraid of and this point is illustrated by 
the story of Betty, who does not know how 
to use the library or how to find the answer 
to her questions—all the many books are con- 
fusing to her. The librarian helps her write 
a@ paper on soil conservation, and in so doing 
explains the arrangement of books by the 
Dewey decimal system. The attempt to ex- 
plain the use of a library is laudable, but 
the library here presented is a static, dull 
and uninviting place. The acting is stiff and 
lacking in inspiration. 

10 mins. For sale by Coronet Films, 65 

E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. at 

$45. (b&w) and $90.00 (color). 


ROAD TO BOOKS 


YOUNG boy goes to a library in 

Sweden after finding a torn page 
from a book that excites him about flying. 
He is helped by the librarian to use the 
eard file and locate the very book that fits 
the torn page. While he is absorbing this 
book we see a farmer come in with a live 
beetle—he wants to know if this beetle is 
the dangerous Colorado type—so the librar- 
ian looks it up for him and he goes away 
greatly relieved because he finds it is not 
the beetle he had feared. 

The big county libraries are modern and 
light with blond furniture and flowers every- 
where, Books are arranged in attractive dis- 
plays, and the whole effect is of open 
spacious buildings for reading or for brows- 
ing. Many special books are ordered from 
the five research libraries scattered through- 
out Sweden, which serve for material not 
stocked in the regular libraries. The libraries 
service of the Swedish is modern also, as we 
see in this tour through several. Such items 
as picture collections, scores for music, 
records and record players and educational 
films are part of the regular service pro- 
gram. The children’s department in one li- 
brary has an added feature for story hour. 
A mysterious button is pushed, a secret door 
opens, and the children go into a very at- 
tractive room called the grotto, where small 
chairs are arranged around the story teller. 

The adults are not neglected either in 
these Swedish libraries—we see many ex- 
amples of adult council meetings, forum dis- 
cussion ete. In fact, adult council rooms are 
provided in almost all the libraries. One 
library struck a very interesting contrast to 
our own in its use of white dimity curtains 
at the windows, creating a very informal 
effect to say the least. 

You feel after seeing this film that the 
librarians of Sweden are really on their toes 
and are giving their communities the best 
of service. You feel too that they provide 
a fine example for our libraries to follow. 

18 mins., b&w., Produced by Svensk 

Filmindustri as a contribution to the 

work of UNESCO. Apply American Li- 

brary Assoc., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 

Tl. 
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Films About Public Libraries 


(Continued from page 9) 


People are the librarian’s job . . . 


LIBRARY STORY 


HIS very exciting film on library serv- 
ices shows many of the same activities 
as are presented in other films, such as 
records for the blind, music recordings, in- 
ter-library lending, teen-age activities, films, 
the ‘‘regular’’ reading public, the refer- 
ence questions answered, the microfilm 
room, art exhibits, ete. The difference here 
is in theme. When the question is asked, 
why be a librarian and why are librarians 
so keyed up about their jobs, the answer 
is, people. An attractive librarian makes 
this a vivid point by telling some of the 
stories behind some of the library’s patrons 
whose registration cards she selects at ram- 
dom. She also stresses the importance of 
libraries having all the new non-book mate- 
rial because, as she puts it; ‘‘People get 
their ideas from many sources, and it is 
the place of the library to stimulate ideas.’’ 
Some of the ideas stimulated by this par- 
ticular library are conference room discus- 
sions of great books; and supplying ma- 
terial on every phase of Alaska—weather 
conditions, kind of sports, types of avail- 
able accommodation, books, maps, pre- 
showings of films—for a family going there. 
In the delightful children’s room there 
are stories by the librarian, pictures to color 
as well as books to read, and plenty of 
room for ‘‘small fry’’ to spread papers and 
draw on low tables just right for them. 
Attractive displays with original book 
jackets call attention to the interests of its 
patrons, and it is easy to see that the peo- 
ple who use this library are fascinated by 
the many and varied ideas they find here. 
They are also made to feel at home and 
that the library belongs to them, by a li- 
brarian who loves people and is interested in 
their needs and pleasures beyond the call 
of ‘‘just doing a job.’’ 

Made at the attractive new Willmette 
(Illinois) library, this is a film that can be 
seen several times. The collaboration of 
Margaret Rufsvold is probably the reason 
for this being such a good story. 


15 mins., color. Produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill. For sale at $120 by this 
company. For rent, inquire EBF also. 


THE LIBRARY: 
A FAMILY AFFAIR 


STIMULATING film for vitalizing the 
story of library service, this shows 
how the everyday lives of a typical family, 
including its dog, are affected by the library. 
The mother and pre-school programs, the 
story-hour little childrens’ program, teen-age 
work, recordings, large framed picture-lend- 
ing, hospital book service, adult discussion 
groups, school library cooperation, and the 
business information service together with 
the bookmobile go to make up a few avenues 
of service the modern library offers. These 
many avenues of service reveal the change 
taking place in our day over the libraries of 
the past. One gets the feeling here too that 
librarians are human beings, interested in 
the problems of their public. 

A portion of the film is devoted (and 
rightly so) to the function and operations 
of getting materials ready for public use, 
such as book ordering, processing, and regis- 
tration. The title, A FAMILY AFFAIR, is 
carefully carried out—for each member of 
the family the library has something to offer. 
All during the film one gets the impression 
of the close relationship between librarian 
and patron. And you can just bet this fam- 
ily would call on their public library first, 
no matter what the question. 

There was a little too much footage de- 
voted to going in and out of buildings, 
walking on streets, ete—a common fault 
with nonprofessional productions. The story 
could have been told just as effectively by 
a shorter film more carefully edited. I would 
have liked also to have seen a little more 
use in the library of its adult materials. 
However, considering other films on library 
service, this is quite good, in fact, one of 
the best. Other libraries would do well to 
see it, also to show it to their boards and 
perhaps community leaders when planning 
an expansion with new non-book materials. 

21 mins., b&w. Produced by the Brook- 

lyn Public Library in cooperation with 

the Curriculum Division of the New 

York City Board of Education. For 

sale at $80 by the Brooklyn Public 

Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 

38, N. Y. 


The boys find information for Dad in a library 
book . 
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“SOUND MOVIES... our best 


and most practical teaching tool!” 


Mr. B. E. Mikula, Audio-Visual Director, 
demonstrates the advantages of the new 
Filmosound 202 to Superintendent Moore 
and Miss G. Gaarder, journalism teacher. 


Wonders of science are realistically pre- 
sented by sound movies. Morton has 20 
sound projectors in daily use and more 
than 500 prints in its movie film library. 


Tomorrow’s homemakers are taught pro- 
ficiency in the kitchen with the aid of 
sound movies. The 125 boys of Morton 
Movie Operators Club project all films. 


says Allen R. Moore, Acting Superintendent, Morton Schools 
—where there are more than 50 film showings a day. 


Like the faculty of J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior College, 
Cicero, Illinois, educators everywhere are becoming increasingly enthusi- 
astic over the use of sound movies as efficient, effective teaching tools 
. .. for all subjects, in all departments. 


“We’ve recently completed a million-and-a-half dollar addition to our 
present building,” says B. E. Mikula, Audio-Visual Director, “permitting 
us to expand our audio-visual program. We’re particularly impressed 
with our new magnetic recording projector. Our students have just made 
a film of their trip to Washington, D.C. complete with sound. It is being 
shown to all social science classes.” 


Physical education department demon- 
strates gym techniques with Bell & Howell 
sound equipment. All Morton-made films 
are now being striped for commentary. 


B&H Filmosound 202 optical and mag- 
netic recording projector lets you add 
sound to any 16mm movie, new or old... 
single- or double-perforated. Record and 
play back immediately; errors easily cor- 
rected; simple controls. Bell & Howell 
quality throughout. Guaranteed for life. 


FREE AIDS FOR AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS! 


Bell & Howell Company 
7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
complete information on making and 
showing sound movies. 


Classroom movies with sound get the rapt 
attention of students. Seventy-five class- 
rooms are fully equipped for audio-visual 
teaching, resulting in maximum usage. 
NAME. 


ORGANIZATION 


- 


CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS 


presents 


THE FINEST IN FILM CLASSICS 
Available in 16 mm 


“MAN OF ARAN” 


Robert Flaherty’s masterpiece 
Rental—$25.00 Sale—Apply 


“POTEMKIN” 


(silent) 


Eisenstein’s famous classic 


Rental—$30.00 


“THE LAST LAUGH” 
(silent) 
starring EMIL JANNINGS 


Rental—$30.00 Sale—Apply 


“THE CABINET OF 
DR. CALIGARI” 


(silent) 


One of the most renowned films of all time 


Rental—$30.00 Sale—Apply 


“THE EDGE OF THE 
WORLD” 


Michael Powell's finest film 


Rental—$25.00 Sale—Apply 


Send for complete catalog 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 
13 EAST 37th STREET 
New-York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 4-0204 
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What They Are 


Showing 


CINEMA 16 


Amos Vogel’s plums for New York City 
Cinema 16 members during the past year 
included TRANCE AND DANCE IN BALI, MAN 
ALIVE, IMAGES OF MADNESS, IMAGE IN THE 
Snow, Lanp oF ENCHANTMENT, THIS Is Ro- 
BERT and revivals of TIME IN THE SUN, 
Ecstasy, and FIREWORKS. 

Current and forthcoming selections are: 
CorRAL WONDERLAND, SONG OF THE PRAIRIE, 
PLAGUE SUMMER, MAYA THROUGH THE AGES, 
and Day OF WRATH. 


DANCE FILMS IN PITTSBURGH 


An evening of dance films attracted ca- 
pacity audiences for two showings April 19 
at the Arts and Crafts Center in Pittsburgh. 
D. D. Livingston, director of the New York 
Dance Film Society, appeared as speaker to 
introduce the films: STEPS OF THE BALLET, 
Sky DANCERS OF PAPANTLA, TRANCE AND 
DANCE IN BALI and dance sequence excerpts 
from several other films. 


SANTA FE’S FILM 16 


Members of Film 16 in Santa Fe, N.M., 
have been seeing PASSPORT TO PIMLICO, OR- 
PHEUS, MussorGSky, THE STONE WONDERS 
or NAUMBERG, THE TELL-TALE HEART, THE 
River (Pare Lorentz’s, that is) THE CURE, 
EDGE OF THE WORLD, and THIEF OF BAGDAD. 


BUSY BOWLING GREEN 


The Cinema Club of Bowlng Green State 
University in Ohio presented 14 major pro- 
grams during the past year, plus six addi- 
tional events for members only. In addition, 
there is a meeting on alternate Mondays 
of film enthusiasts who meet informally to 
discuss movies and also to produce them. 
Cinema Club dues are $3.50 per semester 
or $6 per year, and membership is limited 
to 100 persons. Among the films screened 
in the 1952-53 series were ONCE IN A LIFE- 
TIME, Emil Jannings’ VARIETY and Rich- 
ter’s GHOSTS BEFORE BREAKFAST ; REACHING 
For THE Moon—a Douglas Fairbanks-Bing 
Crosby musical of 1934, Garbo’s 1937 
CAMILLE, Orson Welles’ MAGNIFICENT AM- 
BERSONS, a full-length spy documentary from 
England: ScHooL ror DANGER, and Bench- 
ley’s SEX LIFE OF A POLYP. 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICA 


Feature films on life in early America 
were shown in a nine-week series this win- 
ter by the Los Angeles Museum: CHRISTO- 
PHER COLUMBUS, HUDSON’s Bay, COURAGE- 
ous Mr. PENN, HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA, 
DruMsS ALONG THE MOHAWK, TEN GENTLE- 
MEN FROM WEST Point, THE FOXES OF 
HARROW, DRAGONWYCK, and Younc Mr. 
LINCOLN. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FILM 


Eight Saturday afternoon programs on 
theme ‘‘ Frontiers of Science in Film’’ are 
currently being shown at the Los Angeles 
County Museum. THE Srory or Louis Pas- 
TEUR (bacteriology), SAVAGE SPLENDOR (na- 
tural history and anthropology), THE Story 
OF ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL (communica- 
tion), and THE Du Pont Story (industry) 
each made up one program. Short films were 
combined for the other screenings: JET Pro- 
PULSION, THIS IS AIR POWER, Nativ, Navy 
AJ-1, ScIENCE oF FLIGHT, P-80 JET, Sky 
Rocket, and Sky showed recent 
aeronautical developments. STORY OF PALo- 
MAR, MARVELS IN MINIATURE, and SPELUNK- 
ING were a “Farthest Frontiers’’ program, 
covering exploration in the universe, under- 
sea, and in the earth’s caves. THE THINNEST 
SLIcE, AND THE EARTH SHALL GIVE BAcK 
LIFE, and CHALLENGE: SCIENCE AGAINST 
CANCER Illustrated the topic ‘‘The Labora- 
tory — A Scientific Frontier.’’ Disney’s 
BEAVER VALLEY and NATURE’S HALF ACRE 
concluded the series in a program called 
‘*The Wild Life Film—Nature’s Frontier.’’ 


= 
BROOKLYN’S “MASTERPIECES” 


A 15-week series of the Brooklyn Museum 
was shown at $6 for the series ($5 for 
museum members) and 60c for single ad- 
missions. Called ‘‘Masterpieces of the Mo- 
tion Picture,’’ it had such features as 
BicycLe THE DEVIL AND DANIEL 
WEBSTER, GREAT EXPECTATIONS, and STAGE- 
COACH, but fell down badly on the selection 
of short subjects, which included LooKINe 
AT SCULPTURE, FABLE OF THE PEACOCK and 
BuMA: AFRICAN SCULPTURE SPEAKS. 


GROUP FOR FILM STUDY 


This former City College group now open 
to general membership has been showing a 
number of short films, mostly standard 
favorites. Recent selections: McLaren’s 
PHANTASY, SONG OF CEYLON, Chaplin’s IN 
THE PARK and THE VAGABOND, PICTURE IN 
Your Lire or A PoLyp, THE 
ROSE AND THE MIGNONETTE, IMAGES MEDIE- 
VALES, POULETTE GRISE, THE City, SAUSAL- 
ITO, BALLET MECANIQUE, and CHIEN AN- 


DALOU. 
LUNCH-TIME AT SARAH LAWRENCE 


Three times a week films are shown in 
free lunch-hour programs to the students of 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, N.Y. 
The average running time is 30 minutes. 
Each of the following films made up a single 
program recently: PRINCIPLES OF DEVELOP- 
MENT, VAN MEEGEREN’S FAKED VERMEERS, 
ScIENCE IN THE ORCHESTRA, GRIEF, CANDLE 
IN THE DARK, PREFACE TO A LIFE, LEGONG, 
and KarsBa’s First Years. A feature film 
is also shown every Friday evening at 7:15 
with a 25c¢ admission charge. 


FILM NEWS 


| 


The 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS, by Wit- 
tich and Schuller (Harper, publ.) 


A stimulating treatise, which not only 
fully describes A-V aids, but also relates 
them to problems of education, and shows 
their integration in school programs. The 
carefully planned text and the wealth of 
illustrations cover the subject in a theoreti- 
cal as well as practical way. Each chapter 
is ended with a list of suggested activities 
and a bibliography (which sometimes omits 
leading publications). 

The chapters devoted to films and TV are 
excellent examples of the balanced approach 
toward effective use that this inspiring vol- 
ume constantly emphasizes. 


THE FABULOUS FANNY, by Norman 
Katkov. (Knopf, publ.) 


Everybody remembers ‘‘Baby Snooks’’, 
as millions affectionately called Fanny Brice. 
In this biography, we discover her dynamic 
personality through the eyes of those who 
shared her life and her career, a truly un- 
forgettable and ‘‘ fabulous’’ experience. 


PRINCE BART, by Jay Richard Ken- 
nedy (Farrar, Straus & Young, publ.) 


Crude, violent and designedly sensational, 
this novel of Hollywood reflects the tragic 
deterioration of the literary and moral 
values of our times. 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Charles Siep- 
mann (Columbia U. Press, publ.) 


An excellent report prepared by Unesco 
for the benefit of U. N. member states on 
the advances and prospects of educational 
television in this country. Professor Siep- 
mann’s finding will greatly benefit our own 
educators in their efforts to put TV at the 
service of pedagogical needs. 


THEORY OF THE FILM, by Bela Balazs 
(Roy, publ.) 


A classic pioneer in the realm of film 
theory, Bela Balazs owed his outstanding 
European reputation to the lucidity of his 
style and to his subtle understanding of 
what he called ‘‘the only new art’’. This 
book is a rare achievement in the meager 
field of film aesthetics, deserving the inter- 
est of every intelligent moviegoer. 


CAME THE DAWN, by Cecil Hepworth 
(British Book Centre, publ.) 


The early days of the British film indus- 
try, in these reminiscences of a popular 
showman, breathe a mellow fascination that 
seems deliberately to understate the strug- 
gles and heartbreaks of film production under 
unbelievably primitive conditions. 


BOOKLETS, PERIODICALS, CATALOGS 


HE State Dept.’s informative and well 

documented report on the last Edin- 
burgh Film Festival, together with the Fes- 
tival’s own Digest of Films, are valuable 
reference matter on that international 
event. . . . The 5th volume of Unesco’s 
Reports on the Facilities of Mass Com- 
munications, just published by Columbia U. 
Press, covers in its usual authoritative and 
thorough fashion, the press; film and radio 
media in 157 countries. ... 

The first issue of Audio-Visual Communi- 
cation Review, a new quarterly of the 
Nat’l Education Ass’n, has a stimulating 
article by Andries Deinum on the Farming- 
ton Cinema Collection. Dr. Edgar Dale’s 
thoughtful piece on the Review’s purposes 
sets the learned tone of this promising 
publication . . . University Film Producers 
Ass’n Journal (Winter ’53) sheds some un- 
expected light on the problems of sound 
film receording in Iran . . . Adult Leader- 
ship (Feb. ’53) supplies a guide for those 
in search of A-V information. . .. Lo Spet- 
tacolo, an impressive Italian quarterly, is 
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concerned with ‘‘economic and social sur- 
veys of entertainment, artistic and cultural 
activities.’’ Written in Italian, there are 
English excerpts of the article in each 
issue. . . . The Journal of the Society of 
Motion Picture & Television Engineers 
(Feb. 53) has a sensational story on an 
ultra high-speed 100,000 frames per second 
camera. ... In the Spring ’53 issue of 
The Quarterly of Film, Radio & TV, Flora 
R. Schreiber writes intelligently, and with 
excellent documentation of her subject, 
on ‘‘New York—A Cinema Capital.’’... 
Three-dimension and wide-screen film tech- 
niques are described in several highly in- 
teresting articles in American Cinemato- 
grapher (Mar. ’53).... How Negroes are 
portrayed in our films is the theme of a 
critical article in Hollywood Review, a 
new bi-monthly publication. ... 
Educational Film Guide’s authoritative 
quarterly supplement, dated Feb. ’53, lists 
557 new films, with a full cross-index, cap- 
sule descriptions and a directory of sources 
(H. W. Wilson, 950 University Ave., NYC). 


Here's a better... 
cooler, brighter 


slide projector 


BRUMBERGER 


300 Watt Blower-Cooled, and Versatile, tool 


#1405 FLEETWOOD $69.50 
Includes 5” f:3.5 lens and choice of any of 
the following 3 carriers: 

1—for 2x2 Binders (35mm, Bantam, etc.) 
2—for 2% x 2% Binders (2% x 2% slides) 
3—for single frame of stereo binder 
Two-switch control; bulb cannot light unless fan 
is “ON”. Fan has own switch. 
LOADS OF “PLUS” FEATURES... 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


BRUMBERGER 


34 Thirty Fourth St. Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


... The Jewish Audio-Visual Review (1776 
Broadway, NYC) publishes in its annual 
edition a comprehensive listing and evalua- 
tion of nearly 100 subjects related to Jew- 
ish history and culture. . . . Contemporary 
Films (13 E. 37 St., NYC 16) presents, in 
its latest catalog, a remarkable choice of 
outstanding films of many national origins. 
... A full listing of McGraw-Hill Text- 
Films (330 W. 42nd St., NYC) is now 
available, offering films and film-strips cor- 
related with their standard textbooks... . 
The Great Neck Public Schools have just 
issued a well planned and copious A-V Li- 
brary Catalogue, published under the able 
supervision of Charles E. Luminati. .. . 
United World Films (1445 Park Ave., 
NYC) offer, in their very useful Newsletter, 
a supplementary list of 115 U.S. Gov’t 
Films for Schools & Industry. Another of 
their catalogs lists over 400 titles of Uni- 
versal-International and J. Arthur Rank 
features in 16mm.... A ‘‘spring edition’’ 
of Free Films for ’53, with 45 industrial 
movies available for TV, has just been 
published by Association Films (347 Madi- 
son Ave., NYC).... 
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Dr. Florence Starkey, microbiologist, “seeds” a 
streptomycin culture .. . 


AND THE EARTH 
SHALL GIVE BACK LIFE” 


Reviewed by ANA-NLN Film Service 
(a cooperative undertaking of the 
American Nurses’ Association and the 
National League for Nursing). 


HIS is the story of antibiotics, and how 

science ferrets out healing drugs from 
the molds inherent in earth. An excellent 
series of animations demonstrates the re- 
production of disease germs, and the action 
of antibiotics ‘in (1) destroying bacteria by 
direct attack; (2), starving bacteria by iso- 
lating their food intake. 

A camera survey shows research scientists 
and technicians at work testing soil samples 
from all parts of the world; growth of mold 
colonies; experiment and control labs; actual 
testing on germ or ‘‘streak’’ plates. Some- 
thing of the vastness of the enterprise is 
apparent in views of production plants with 
huge vats holding thousands of gallons. The 
manufacture of penicillin is shown in detail, 
and the extreme care used in its production 
duplicates on a gigantic scale the accuracy 
and scientific caution usually associated with 
the laboratory test tube. Final emphasis is 
on ‘‘the unending quest of the world’s re- 
search scientists for powerful new medicines. 

Showing the contribution of the pharma- 
ceutical industry to medicine, this film should 
be of interest to any adult audience, profes- 
sional or otherwise, It should have value also 
for school use from the junior high school 
level. 

25 mins., b&w., 1952. Produced by 

Louis deRochemont Associates, N.Y.C., 

for E. R. Squibb & Sons. Available 

without charge through Ideal Pictures 

Corp., 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1. 
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AUSTRALIA 
OUTBACK PATROL 


ONSTABLE Robert Dakin, a likeable 
representative of Australia’s back coun- 

try police, leaves his home every mid-summer 
for a two to three month turn-around of his 
beat: several thousand square miles of his 
country’s far north, With him go a string of 
horses and two aboriginal trackers, experts 
on picking up a trail. In the first of this film 
he is shown as official protector of the abori- 
gine. He also inspects cattle, water towers, 
mines; registers births and marriages; even 
acts as postmaster. When his wife reaches 
him by radio to tell him an old water drawer 
has been reported ill, he goes out of his way 
to the watermill, to find the man has wand- 
ered off in delirium. How the trackers deduce 
this and how they find Digger is both fas- 
cinating and dramatic. In finale (a bit 
abrupt, for so neatly made a picture), Dakin 
sends a note on ahead for the flying doctor, 
and follows on horseback with the sick man. 


THE FLYING DOCTOR 


OR the pioneers, opening up the vast 
stretches of Australia’s sheep and cattle 
country, their doctor literally drops from the 
skies. This interesting reel takes us with him 
on flying visits to a small bush hospital; a 
woman on a ranch who is about to give 
birth; then 300 miles away, to an accident 
call. Enroute the doctor radios instructions 
for keeping the injured man alive. A fas- 
cinating insight is given into the doctor’s 
headquarters—a radio station where patients 
begin to come in via short wave at 4 a.m. 
for help. . . . Despite difficult Australian 
speech, this is an excellent subject for illus- 
trating modern communication, and for gen- 
eral interest. —R.L. 
OUTBACK: 20 mins., rental $3, sale 
$60. DOCTOR: 10 mins., rental $1.50, 
sale $30. Both from Australian News & 
Information Bureau, 636 5th Ave., 
N.Y. 20. 


PREVIEWS 


BEAUTY © FEATURE 


AND THE DEVIL 
(La Beaute du Diable) 


HE translation of foreign titles into 

equivalent English is always difficult, 
especially when there is a play on words. But 
La Beaute Du DIABLE is certainly not ‘‘the 
Beauty and the Devil.’’ It is “The Beauty 
of the Devil’’ or, in paraphrase, the diabolic 
scintillance that misleads, and which is here 
developed as being the false allure of wealth 
productive only of power and greed, of sci- 
ence used as an instrument for bolstering 
power. In this 20th century version of the 
Faust legend the accent is not on the lusts 
of the flesh but of the ego—for fame, wealth, 
power, and eternal youth as adjunct to these 
pursuits. There is a love plot here too, a 
most diverting one that involves an appealing 
gypsy Marguerite and a fascinating princess. 
But, despite its title, BEAUTY AND THE DEVIL 
is concerned with the man-woman relation- 
ship only as it fits into the overall pattern 
of natural values. Its theme is the search 
for what is real and true. Its development, 
by the inimitable writer-director-producer 
Rene Clair, is timely, thought-provoking, sly, 
witty and thoroughly delightful entertain- 
ment. 

The original Dr. Faustus of Wurtemberg 
was a 16th century scientist who became the 
symbol of man seeking to sound the depths 
of knowledge and enjoyment ‘‘ without 
God’’. The plot has been used extensively 
since then as a tragedy. This first motion- 
picture treatment of the old story is a dra- 
matic comedy with a happy ending. Faust is 
an old professor in an unidentified country 
and time desirous of his youth again so he 
can make some worthwhile contributions to 
the world. Mephistopheles, in a clever twist, 
is forced to take Faust’s place as the old 
professor. The rest must be seen—also, the 
superb acting of Michel Simon and Gerard 
Philipe. —R.L. 


100 mins., French with English titles. 
A Franco-London Film Production. 
Written and directed by Rene Clair. 
For 16mm rental: Brandon Films Inc., 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: 
MAN OF ARAN 
(See pages 4—6) 


DIMITRI WORKS ART 


IN BLACK WAX 


N Rome on a Fulbright scholarship for 

study of motion picture techniques, Peter 
Hollander (as shown in the film) meets the 
young Greek-American sculptor Dimitri 
Hadzi, also on a Fulbright through Cooper 
Union and the Brooklyn Museum of Art. 
Hollander moves into Dimitri’s apartment 
with him, where he sets his camera to re- 
cording the sculptor at work in black wax— 
a technique used in the bronze age, by the 
Egyptians, and into the 15th century. 

It seems to us this film would have wider 
appeal if less footage had been spent on 
mundane details and more used for some 
explanation of the recently revived black wax 
technique. For our tastes at least, the foundry 
sequences are the most interesting, except 
for those in which Dimitri is shown bringing 
his intricate Bird Lady statuette back into 
recognizable shape after it has been cast. 
But perhaps this peculiarly intimate, some- 
what self-conscious approach will lend to 
Dimitrt Works IN Biack Wax an addi- 
tional interest for film societies. Its music, 
by the American composer Joseph Lieblling, 
recommends it further for this type of au- 
dience. —R.L. 


16 mins., b&w. Produced by Peter Hol- 
lander, Ancona Films, summer 1952. 
Recently released (rental $6, sale $65) 
by Kinesis Inc., 566 Commercial St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal., and 54 W. 47th 
St., N.Y. 36. 
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e CLASSROOM FILMS 


Reviewed by AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, 
EdD., Principal P.S. 39R, N. Y. C. 


SECURE THESE BLESSINGS 


LTHOUGH produced for adults, Boy 
A Scout Troop 18 rated this film high for 
young people. They interpreted the title word 
Secure to mean safeguard. ‘‘Because’’ they 
said, ‘‘we already have these blessings of 
democracy. The idea is to keep them.’’ 


The film presents several incidents in 
which problems of farming, of labor and 
management, and of constituents and their 
senator are solved by open discussion in 
terms of the greatest good for the greatest 
number. This, the Scouts agreed is the demo- 
cratic way of doing things and they said 
that a good education is needed. People need 
to learn in school how to settle their griev- 
ances democratically. And they need good 
attractive school buildings and good new 
books and equipment. 


Several scouts questioned the treatment of 
the home buying incident. The narrator said: 
‘“Mrs. Kolmar knows that in any decent 
society, people do not question the religion 
of their neighbors.’’ The boys wondered: 
‘*Did Mrs. Kolmar question its import- 
ance?’’ ‘‘How do you handle people who 
do?’’ The quietest scout had this to say: 
‘It’s a real good documentary, but it isn’t 
complete without discussion’’ which 
places the film right in the classroom for 
Junior and Senior High School. 

Adult audiences in the rural districts will 
like this film for its good photography, clear 
narration and lazy pace, but the sophisti- 
cated city dwellers too hurried to stop for 
discussion, may miss its especial value. 


30 mins. Produced by the National 
Education Association in cooperation 
with the National Association of Sec- 
retaries of State Education Associa- 
tion. For information apply to NEA 
Division of Press & Radio Relations, 
1201 16th St., N.W. Washington 6, 
D. C. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 
FOR BOYS 


“HE 8th grade boys were loathe to see 

a film involving hygiene, but after see- 

ing it, rated this movie as tops, because the 

hero is no sissy. He’s a real boy—a High 

School fellow, who demonstrates showering 

and shaving. He uses clogs so he won’t catch 

athelete’s foot and he changes his under- 

wear frequently. The boys seemed to think 

that a shower a day was somewhat excessive 
—but then boys think that way. 

This is a good film, practical, on the beam, 
and presented acceptably for its intended 
audience. —GOLDIN 

11 mins., b&w or color. For boys 
only. Produced and released by Cor- 


onet Instructional Films, Inc., Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL 


HE children in the primary assembly 

loved this film and identified them- 
selves immediately with little George. He, 
on leaving for school, forgets his handker- 
chief; then by turns runs, skips, and 
dawdles to inspect such items of interest on 
the street as the milk truck, the new garage, 
the train at the crossing, the barber pole, 
and the baby robins in their nest. The 
second time the film was shown everybody 
sang, whistled, chugged, tootled and chirped 
along with George. 

But—the movie does not tell how that 
barber pole works. So next week, several 
children whose daddies are barbers are go- 
ing to find out, and bring the explanation 
back to their classes. And—there would seem 
to be a big mistake. George parts the 
branches of a large bush and inspects the 
baby robins. There was a hue and ery: ‘‘No 
robins ever make their nest so close to the 
ground! ’’ 

It is just possible that finding a not- 
exactly-typical incident heightened the chil- 
dren’s enjoyment of the film. In any case, 
ON THE Way TO SCHOOL is a wonderful 
movie for them. It’s a wonderful movie for 
their teachers, who will find in it a key to 
training children in the observation of 
change and in the sequential description of 
activities. It’s wonderful for parents too, 
who will see in it their own children learn- 
ing, growing and observing, ON THE Way TO 
ScHOOL. —A. GOLDIN 

11 mins. Produced and for sale by 

Coronet Instructional Films Inc., Coro- 

net Building, Chicago 1, Ill. For rental 

consult your local library. 


A shower a day?— From PERSONAL HYGIENE 
FOR BOYS (Coronet) ... 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


NO VACANT CHAIRS and 
SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


GETHER, the film No Vacant CHAIRS 

and the 8 filmstrips of the SuccESSFUL 

TEACHING series constitute a ‘‘teacher’s 

package’’ that represents a new departure 

for the religious field and is designed to 
produce better teachers of religion. 

No Vacant CuHairs, the film, portrays the 
despair of an intelligent but poorly prepared 
teacher and contrasts this teacher with an- 
other who has been adequately trained for 
his high calling. The poorly prepared young 
engineer, failing with his class of ’teen age 
boys, decides to quit his work. But he is 
brought to a realization of what his work 
might be through better teacher training. 
This sequence in particular, revealing the 
same beautiful photography that has char- 
acterized all of the Moody Bible Institute 
films, is stimulating to an unusual degree. 
In its finale the film deals with a demonstra- 
tion of the ‘‘seven laws of teaching.’’ 

Having been conditioned for better train- 
ing by the film, the viewing teachers are 
ready now to take up the second tool, the 
filmstrip series. Each subject in the series 
represents one of the ‘‘seven laws. ’’Titles 
are: THE TEACHER, THE PUPIL, THE LAN- 
GUAGE, THE LESSON TEACHING PROCESS, THE 
LEARNING ProOcESS, REVIEW AND APPLICA- 
TIONS, and THE Finat Test. The package 
plan calls for using one of these filmstrips 
at each of the teacher training sessions, with 
appropriate orientation and discussion. 

Since the film and the filmstrip are used 
together, they may well be considered that 
way and for both we can report that the 
photography and the art work represent the 
same fine attention to detail to which the 
Moody films ‘have accustomed their viewers. 
The sound is excellent in both the film and 
the recordings that accompany the filmstrips. 
A word of warning, however, might well be 
spoken. It takes more than tools to build a 
house and though here are two good ones, 
the illustrations used in both the film and the 
filmstrips deal with what many might con- 
sider irrelevant details, such as the dimen- 
sions of the Ark of the Covenant, and 
whether the flood lasted 30 days or 40. It is 
stressed on more than one occasion here that 
the final test of religious knowledge is in 
religious living. It is apparent, however, that 
the acquisition of greater knowledge takes 
first place in these productions. 


Film: 16 mins., color; Rental, $6. Film- 
strips: 8, color; rental $5 each, or $37.50 
for the set. Recorded narration on tape 
or 45 RPM records is also available, at 
$21.00. Manual and Leader’s Guide, $1. 
Produced by Dr. Irwin A. Moon for the 
Moody Bible Institute, 820 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 10, Ill. . . . Filmstrips: 
8 titles, 2 sets, each $5, color. Manual 
and Guide 50 cents for each set. Pro- 
duced by and available from Moody 
Bible Institute, Film Dept., 820 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Religious 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE LIVING BIBLE 


OVERING the life of Christ from birth 

to resurrection, this distinguished series 

of teaching films fills a long felt need in the 

field of religious education. Each unit is 

short enough to be adequately handled in an 

hour service, allowing time for worship and 
discussion. 


Made by a company with many excellent 
productions to its credit, THE Livinc BIBLE 
series was produced under able supervision 
and shows the effort put forth to maintain 
authenticity. The text faithfully follows the 
language of the Revised Standard Version. 
The principal events of Christ’s life are told 
with dramatic effect, yet with strict atten- 
tion to Biblical accuracy. 

Six of these films deal with our Lord’s 
birth, boyhood and ministry. Seven are de- 
voted to portraying the events of Passion 


Scenes from FIRST DISCIPLES . . . THE UPPER 
ROOM . . . and TRIAL BEFORE PILATE... 


in THE LIVING BIBLE series of Family Films . . . 


THANKSGIVING 
REVERENCE 
EXALTATION 


HESE films were made by the able pro- 

ducer of CREATION which came out four 
years ago and has not been equalled in its 
field, A trilogy on the book of Psalms, they 
consist of a series of beautiful scenes, of 
people and of nature. Some are scenes of 
calm pastoral beauty, others vibrate with life 
and action. The background music is beauti- 
fully chosen, and the commentary is made up 
of appropriate passages from the Psalms. 
(These are in the words of the King James 
version). 

A verbal description does these films scant 
justice. They must be seen and heard for full 
appreciation. Each of the subjects creates an 
appropriate mood of worship without any 
attempt either to preach or teach. They are 
devotional films par excellence, usable by re- 
religious groups of any faith. Rarely indeed 
does one find so able a mating of beauty 
and spirituality for both the eye and ear. 


10 mins., color. Available as a series or 
individually, from their producer, Her- 
man Boxer, Film Chronicles, 9908 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


—A Trilogy 


THE LIVING BIBLE 


(Continued from col. 2) 


Week. Individual titles are as follows: 
BIRTH OF THE SAVIOR . . .CHILDHOOD OF 
Jesus (from the presentation in the temple 
to 12 years of age) . . . First DIScIPLES 
(how the first five came to know Jesus) ... 
WoMAN AT THE WELL (Jesus and the Sam- 
aritan woman) ... JESUS AT NAZARETH AND 
CAPERNAUM (healing of the nobleman’s son 
and rejection at Nazareth) ... JESUS AND 
THE LEPERS (His compassion for the outcasts 
of His day) . . . THIRTY PIEcES oF SILVER 
(Judas plots to betray Jesus) .. . THE UP- 
PER Room (the Last Supper) . . . BETRAYAL 
AT GETHSEMANE (Jesus’ agony in the Gar- 
den, and arrest) . . . JESUS BEFORE THE 
HiecH Priest (brought before Annas and 
condemned by Caiaphas) . . . TRIAL BEFORE 
PILATE (condemned to be crucified) .. . THE 
Lorp Is RIsEN (the resurrection) .. . THE 
LorD’s ASCENSION (appearances of Jesus 
from the resurrection to the ascension). 


13 films, each 15 mins, For rent at $8 
in color, $5 in b&w, from the producer, 
Pamily Films Inc., 8840 W. Olympic 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Write for 
details of Series Savings Plan. Availa- 
ble also from Religious Film Assoc., 
156 - 5th Ave., N.Y.C., and local dealers. 
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By SAMUEL GRAND 


Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (NYC), and head of its Dept. of A-V Instruction 


A High Point 
In Films About Israel: 


THE HIGH TOWER 


HE Women’s League for Israel has 

achieved notable success in its beauti- 
ful and moving film, HicH Tower. At the 
same time it has succeeded in interpreting 
to its membership and to the general public 
its program of adjusting immigrant young 
women to their new life in Israel. The usual 
organizational tools of public interpreta- 
tion, namely pamphlets and speakers, cannot 
begin to compare with the effectiveness of 
this interesting motion picture. 

THE HIGH TOWER is a moving case history 
of the gradual rehabilitation of a deeply 
disturbed survivor of the Nazi concentration 
camps. From a state of mental depression 
upon arrival, Rachel, the leading character, 
is slowly restored to normal mental and 
physical health. This is accomplished through 
the warm and competent guidance of the di- 
rector, through the friendly cooperation of 
the other girls in the training school, and 
through recreational and occupational ther- 
apy. 


“There’s something about weaving, thread by 
thread. The work has a life of its own and, 
before you know it, so do you . . . Rachel 
worked on the weaving and soon the weaving 
began working on Rachel” .. . 


More than 32,000 young women, 
from 16 through 25, have been 
cared for in the League’s “Beth 
Haluzoth” (pioneer women’s houses) 
throughout Israel . . . 
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The Lord also will be a high tower 
for the oppressed, a high tower in 
tumes of trouble—PsaLmMs IX:10 


The entire production was handled with 
skill and artistry. The performers, all of 
whom are non-professional, act their parts 
convincingly. This shows the hand of an 
able director. David Epstein, writer-director, 
has managed to convey varying moods of 
emotional intensity with restraint and under- 
standing. For example, in depicting night- 
mares of Nazi bestiality, he has inserted a 
series of paintings of Kathe Kollwitz and 
other artists. The photography, handled by 
Rolf Kneller, is clear and expressive. It is 
most effective in the workrooms of the insti- 
tution, particularly among the weaving looms 
and in the doll making shop. 


Although the sound track is limited almost 
exclusively to narration and background 
music, there are touches of locally recorded 
sound. The narration itself, in script and 
in delivery, is warm and sensitive. 


Both Dynamic Films, producer and the 
Women’s League for Israel, which sponsored 
its production, are to be congratulated for 
an instructive and moving film. Made possi 
ble by the generosity of Mr. Harry Fisch- 
back, it is a truly fitting memorial to Bea- 
trice Fischback, one of the founders of the 
League. Acknowledgement is also due the 
Museum of Modern Art, and Dr. Henry 
Wachtel of New York City, for loan of the 
art works which so graphically aid in the 
telling of this film’s important story. 


25 mins., b&w. Available in 35mm and 
16mm. Produced by Dynamic Films. 
Sponsored by the Women’s League for 
Israel. Information regarding sale and 
rental from Dynamic Films Inc., 112 
West 89th Street, N.Y.C. 11 or Wo- 
men’s League for Israel, 1860 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C. 


President Lincoln, having cancelled General 

Grant's order expelling Jews from the area 

under his command, assures Rabbi Wise of his 
sympathy with all groups... 


ISAAC MAYER WISE 


HOUGH difficult to believe, it is a fact 
that the Bohemian government of the 
early 19th centry refused to permit any but 
the eldest son of a Jewish family to marry. 
Chafing against political degradation, and 
a rebel too against what he considered to be 
out-moded laws in traditional Judaism, 
Rabbi Wise found himself in sympathy with 
the Reform movement of central Europe 
when he attended its great Frankfort Con- 
ference in 1854. Meanwhile books discovered 
in an old bookshop had turned his eyes 
toward America as the home of freedom. 
Fleeing the Austrian Empire, he crossed the 
ocean. with his wife and child on a ship that 
took 63 days. In this country, his career, 
though not without struggle, led to his 
eventually founding the basic institutions 
of American Reform Judaism. . . . Though 
very well made, this filmstrip again reveals 
the weakness of the medium as a vehicle 
for biography. The real excitement of this 
man’s life is in the well prepared accom- 
panying Teacher’s Manual. 
—ROHAMA LEE 
For further information address the 
A-V Dept., Union of American He- 


brew Congregations, 838—5th Ave., 
Si. 


[#5 time fo roll up your sleeve... 


GIVE 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


A NC: COVER 
= 
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THE CORONATION CEREMONY (26 mins.) repre- 
sents, through historical documents and specially 
created drawings, the Coronation as it will take 
place on June 2. The Dean of Westminster inter- 
prets the ritualistic details. Made with the coop- 
eration of the British Government, this only official 
Coronation fim is available for rent or purchase 
from British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. . . . Perhaps because of the stir 
and excitement in the introduction (newsreel foot- 
age of the parade for the George VI coronation), 
the Elizabeth part of the film, in still pictures, falls 
rather flat, especially in black and white. But its 
subject is timely, its music very fine. 


= The Growth of London, a 23-min. histor- 
ical overview of the principal conditions 
that shaped the city’s growth, with dia- 
grams of the pre-Roman and the Roman 
colonization periods, is one of five high 
school and college films for history avail- 
able from the Educational Division of 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N.Y. 
29. Other titles in the series are : UNQUIET 
LanpD (civil war in England, 25 mins.) ; 
MEDIAEVAL CASTLE (structural details from 
the simple 11th century motte and bailey, 
the perfected armed fortress of the 13th 
century, ete., 18 mins.) ; MEDIAEVAL VILLAGE 
(social history of Laxton where medieval 
customs still prevail, 20 mins.); and MEpD- 
IEVAL MONASTERY (importance of monas- 
ticism in the Middle Ages, life of monks, 
examples of architecture, 20 mins.). Two 
color filmstrips (30 frames) are also avail- 
able on GREAT BRITAIN: Its Postition, Re- 
sources, People (Part I: Medieval; Part II: 
The Modern Age). 


= Royal Scotland (9 mins., color) is a tour 
of the Scottish scenes most closely associ- 
ated with Britain’s Royal Family and 
with some of the most significant events in 
Scottish history. Balmoral, the Sovereign’s 
Scottish home, is shown. Included are 
spectacular shots of traditional Highland 
sports and dancing. The interesting musical 
background includes Kirkintolloch Junior 
Choir, and the Pipe Band of the City of 
Glasgow. For rent and sale from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y.C. 20. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 


w Alliance for Peace (39 mins.), Dept. of 
Defense film cleared for nontheatrical and 
for television, dramatically traces the de- 
velopment of NATO and emphasizes that 
men of different cultures, languages, uni- 
forms, may successfully work together; 
that ‘‘In their continued unity lies the 
real hope of the free world.’’ Prints may 
be borrowed from Army, Navy and Air 
Force libraries, or purchased from United 
World Films Ine., N.Y. 29. 


= Memorial Day (MN7372) is a timely 21 
min. picture of how Stonington, Conn. 
observes the day dedicated to remem- 
brance., Meanwhile it tells the story of a 
young sailor, returning after two years 
and grieving for buddies killed in Korea. 
The depth of his town’s pride and love 
help him reconcile the sacrifices he and 
his buddies have made. Produced by United 
World Films Ine., the film may be pur- 
chased from this company (1445 Park 
Ave., NY 29 or borrowed from the Assist- 
ant for Public Information of any of the 
13 Naval District offices. 


= Target Nevada (SFP 281) is a recent 


13% min. color film released by the Dept. 


of Defense and showing the part played 
by the U.S. Air Foree in the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s continental program; 
also the Department’s nuclear weapons 
program. Suitable for all age groups com- 
mencing with Junior High, the film ex- 
plains the relation of weather to the 
atomic cloud; the role of the helicopter; 
‘*eloud sampling’’ for radio-active parti- 
cles; flash blind and other tests. Address 
requests to the Public Information Officer, 
Control Film Library, (your) Area Film 
Exchange HQ—ie., at 1612 S. Cameron St., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; or McClellan Air Force 


THE KOALA (10 mins., b&w) is an intimate study 
of the unique Australian bear. Accent (in anima- 
tion) is on development from embryo to maturity, 
and the terms “marsupial” and “mammal” are ex- 
plained, so that this film is proving of particular 
interest to public libraries, also children’s and 
other museums. ... THE PLATYPUS is another popu- 
lar subject in this Nature Study group available 
from Library Films, Inc., 25 West 45th St., N.Y. 36. 


Base, Sacramento; Kelly Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Texas; Brookley Air Force 
Base, Mobile, Ala.; Hill Air Force Base, 
Ogden, Utah; Robins Air Force Base, Ma- 
con, Ga.; Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


w Air Defense (2644 mins., produced for 
the U.S. Air Force by Warner Pathe News) 
opens on a civilian volunteer of the 
Ground Observer Corps dreaming of an 
aerial bombardment. To insure this shall 
not happen, he and his neighbors have re- 
sponded to the call for defense volunteers 
and the film exhorts viewers to do the 
same. Meanwhile the defense pattern is 
pictured when a simulated enemy bomber, 
undetected and unidentified, approaches 
from the sea to strike without warning. 
Prints may be borrowed from Air Force 
Area Control Film Libraries (as above), 
or purchased from United World Films Ine. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


m Pioneer of Progress (15 mins., b&w) 
is a dramatic presentation of how steel 
serves the country now, and the role it 
has played in the growth of America. Se- 
quences shot at seven company plants show 
the principal steps in the making of steel, 
from iron ore to customer product. For 
loan without charge from Modern Talking 
Picture Service Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
NYC 20, or the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 1. 


a Scotty Wins Her Wings (20 mins., color) 
is a United Air Lines release through its 
personnel office at New York, Chicago, 
Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 


Hollywood comes to your 16mm screen with 


GREAT FEATURES like these... 


@ Anne of the Indies 

@ Belles on Their Toes 

@ The Big Trees 

®@ Bugles in the Afternoon 


For information write to... films incorporated 
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@ Deadline U.S.A. 
® Come Fill the Cup 
@ Desert Fox 

@ Fixed Bayonets 


For INDUSTRIES 


= Distributed by 


For SCHOOLS = 
For CHURCHES = 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
New York 
Hollywood . Dallas 
Atlanta * Portland 
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PLAYING LEAPFROG (10 mins., color, animation) 
is a recent release in the economics for the public 
series sponsored by Harding College, Searcy, Ark. 
As its title indicates, this film cims to show that 
a steady rise in the cost of living is the result 
of and offsets any benefits from rising wages— 
unless productivity is increased. The argument 
is apparantly a logical one, and it seems like 
a really good thing when the Joe in his film in- 
creases the productivity of the Dilly Doll Co. by 
inventing a process for making more dolls, faster. 
But some viewers will der about things not 
even mentioned, such as bank charges for financing 
the invention, how the manufacturer's profit is 
computed, and what would happen if maybe the 
consumer didn’t want any more dolls or didn’t 
like this one. It’s all a bit too “pat” here. But 
for those looking for a film that will stimulate 
discussion—and which is technically superb—this 
one is surefire. —R.L. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 18) 


Seattle. Its subject is how girls train for 
careers as Mainliner stewardesses, and 
most of the scenes were filmed at United’s 
training school at Cheyenne, Wyo., with 
a cast of actual stewardesses. 


= Salesmanship, series of four motion pic- 
tures and four followup filmstrips corre- 
lated from A Textbook on Salesmanship 
(Russell and Beach) are recent releases of 
and purchaseable from McGraw-Hill Text- 
Films, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. (in Canada, 
253 Spadina Rd. Toronto 4). Prospecting, 
The Preapproach and The Approach are 
each 10 mins., Making That Sale is 14 
mins. in length. Positive and negative as- 
pects are both discussed. Making that Sale 
also provides a quick review. A lively 
cartoon technique is used throughout. 


= The Du Pont Story (39 mins., Techni- 
color) presents the highlights of this com- 
pany’s story, from its founding 150 years 
ago to the present day. Filmed in Holly- 
wood and on location with a professional 
cast, this is a shortened version for public 
use of a 72-min. version made primarily 
for Du Pont employees but also available 
to organizations and community groups 
on request, from the Du Pont Co. (Adver- 
tising Dept., Motion Picture Distribution, 
Wilmington 98, Del. Other free loan com- 
pany films are This is Nylon, Close-up of 
Nylon, Facts about Fabrics, Fashion’s 
Favorite, A Story of Research, Lost Har- 
vest (primarily for farm audiences), and 
Neoprene, The Versatile Chemical Rubber. 
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A Catalog of 
INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


or sy THES 
CATIONAL MOTION MA 
DEPENDENT FILM 


Send today for your 
Free copy of the 1953 
Reference/Price List of 
all Instructional Films. 
Send also for your Free 
1953 IF, Inc. Catalog. 


FOR YOUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


O0SEe Instructional Films for your AV program. 


Now IF makes it possible for you to get from one source, films from outstanding 
leading producers. As a result you get also the efficiency that only a 

nation-wide network of representatives and libraries can give. Choose from 
more than 250 outstanding films covering a wide variety of subject areas, 

such as Art and Literature, Science, Religion and History. Ask your nearest IF 
representative about the Rent-to-Own and Package-Purchase Plans. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, INC. 


1150 Wilmette Avenue ¢* Wilmette, Illinois 
PREVIEW AND RENTAL LIBRARIES 
Chicago (Wilmette) + Hollywood + Atlanta * Birmingham, Mich. * Cleveland 
New York * Boston * Dallas * Portland, Oregon 
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By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Dept. of Commu- 
nications, New York University 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


HERE seems to have been a mistaken 

idea in some people’s minds that film- 
strips were useful only for school groups. 
In the last few months considerable material 
has been produced by and for groups whose 
activities are not carried on in classrooms, 
and whose viewing audience is the ‘‘adult’’, 
non-school, community group. This pleases 
us, for we have always felt that the filmstrip 
had much to offer for use with all ages and 
all subject-interest groups. 

Because the rate of speed of projection 
can be controlled by a discussion leader, it 
has always seemed to us that the filmstrip 
was very valuable for discussion purposes. 
There is no need for hurrying to keep up 
with rapidly moving pictures; there is no 
sound track with which to compete. There 
is time to call attention to pictorial detail, 
and to discuss it in leisurely, friendly 
fashion. As with many things, progress is 
sometimes slow—and we are only just be- 
ginning to realize how effective the filmstrip 
can be when used properly and with the 
right group. 


m The National Association for Mental 
Health (1790 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19) has 
produced a sound filmstrip series entitled A 
CHILD’s GUIDE TO A PARENT’S MIND. The 
series is based on the book by Sally Liber- 
man, and is intended to help parents and 
young people to understand themselves and 
each other. There are three strips, with ac- 
companying narration on a double-sided, 
long playing record. The topics with which 
the filmstrips are concerned are developed 
around three themes, ‘‘Success’’, “Growth’’, 
*<Feelings’’ and ‘‘Emotions’’. The treat- 
ment is designed to illustrate how parents 
and children come into conflict over these 
three age-old problems. Suggestions are 
given for discussion and ways of introducing 
the topics into group meetings. Among the 
ideas stressed are various points of view on 
duties and obligations of parents; why par- 
ents brag about children’s accomplishments; 
why parents want their children to be ‘‘suc- 
cessful’’; why parents insist on conformity 
to specific social patterns. The pictures are 
drawn in simple, line form. The discussion 
leader planning to use the strips is asked 
to keep in mind the importance of having 
each person try to ‘‘look at himself’’, so 
that discussion may be as helpful as pos- 
sible. This type of material is good for 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings and 
community school groups. 
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of Edinburgh, and their children Prince Charles 

and Princess Anne was taken before the visit of 

the Queen and her husband to Canada and the 
United Sattes . . . 


LIFE IN A PALACE 


= British Information Services (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20) has released a film- 
strip with great timely value. QUEEN ELIza- 
BETH II, as a title, speaks for itself. The 
story is that of the new British queen, with 
reference to many episodes in both her per- 
sonal and her public life. While this film- 
strip is intended for social studies and school 
utilization, we think many club groups and 
others will be interested in it. The current 
interest in Elizabeth, and what she stands 
for to the British Empire makes this film- 
strip both useful and interesting to many. 


LIFE ON A FARM 

= Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wil- 
mette, Illinois) plans to offer a series deal- 
ing with life in different communities. The 
first deals with the topic LIFE ON A Farm. 
A series of six strips in color help to tell 
the story of PICKING VEGETABLES, PICKING 
Fruit, HAYING, FEEDING THE ANIMALS, 
MILKING, and GATHERING Ecos. We found 
the series delightful, and the illustrations 
appealing. Children will like to talk about 
the things they see in the pictures and there 
is good material for discussion of things to 
be done on a farm. Gardens, insects, scare- 
crows, hay mounds, incubators, and friendly 
farm animals are all included, and the 
presentation is a friendly one. 


= Museum Extension Service (10 East 
43rd Street, N.Y.C.) is presenting a series 
based on materials included in the col- 
lections of great museums and libraries, 
such as the New York Public Library, the 
Library of Congress, the Chicago Art Mu- 
seum and others. The strips are in color, 
and will make available this material to 
those who are unable to go to the collections 
themselves. WRITING AND PRINTING IN 
AMERICA gives us the story of the impor- 
tance of the printed document. We are 
shown illustrations of clay tablets, parch- 
ment scrolls, hieroglyphic writing. Famous 
documents are shown and we see how impor- 
tant the printed word has been to American 
literature and statesmanship. Material of 
this type helps to bring many resources into 
a classroom, and actually makes the film- 
strip itself a kind of field-trip experience. 


mw The New York Times (229 West 43rd 
Street, New York City) looks to our neigh- 
bor to the North for the April presentation 
in their series. CANADA: A NATION GROWS 
presents a very interesting picture of the 
resources, people and problems of our Cana- 
dian friends. The sequence which shows 
how many nationalities have gone into the 
making of the Canadian ‘‘people’’ is par- 
ticularly interesting. Of particular value at 
this moment to social studies classes will be 
the section dealing with natural resources 
and the economic standing of Canada in 
world affairs. There is much in this strip 
that will be helpful and it is one which 
should be studied very carefully. As the 
manual which accompanies this strip states: 
‘This unguarded international boundary is 
one of the important signs of the funda- 
mentally good relations which exist between 
the two nations.’’ If this is to continue, we 
should try to understand the problems of 
this close neighbor so that these relations 
will continue to exist at all times. 
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A new Department for Teachers, Students, Art Lovers — 


ILLUMINATIONS 


RUTH R. CORNFIELD, editor of this monthly review of what is new and noteworthy 
in slide collections, holds a degree in Education from Hunter College, is audio- 
visual consultant to the French Embassy, and head of the Distribution Department 


of the Franco-American A-V Distribution Center. 


She is a member of the Franco- 


American Bureau for Educational Research, and of the Executive Committee of the 


Metropolitan New York Audio-Visual Association. . . 


. If you have a slide collection 


of interest and available to the general public, you are invited to communicate 
with Miss Cornfield, care of FILM NEWS, 444 Central Park West, N.Y.C. 25. 


The Old Slide and the New Transparency 


HE Kodachrome transparency has 
revolutionized the world of slides. 
To begin with, the word ‘‘slide’’ is an 
unfortunate one, because it recalls the 
large black and white glass plaque of yes- 
teryear which was projected on a screen, 
accompanied by the sound of a buzzer. 
The image was dull and flat and it took 
a great deal of imagination to truly grasp 
its entire significance. The new transpar- 
ency has almost nothing in common with 
the old slide except that it ‘‘slides’’ into 
view the same way in a projector. The 
magnificent, luminous colors and the depth 
of image transport the viewer immediately 


and effortlessly to that part of the world 
the transparency depicts. This little piece 
of film has made it possible to bring un- 
believable treasures from every part of the 
globe to countless numbers of people, in- 
expensively and in a form easy to handle. 

It will be the happy task of this column 
to acquaint people interested in film, with 
the versatility of the slide; its use in the 
classroom; and where important slide col- 
lections are available. On this occasion we 
would like to call attention to the slide 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (81st St. and 5th Ave., N.Y.C.). 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART COLLECTION 


Since this collection is of long standing 
(it was started in a small way around 
1909), the larger portion of it is made up 
of 3% x 4” slides. There are now 138,000 
of these in black and white, and 8,000 on 
natural color film. At this time there are 
15,000 of the smaller size transparencies in 
the collection, and more are being added 
yearly. The collection pictures the history 
of art from pre-historic days. The larger 
categories are Architecture, Painting, 
Sculpture, and the Decorative Arts. All of 
these color views are made from the origi- 
nal art objects and not reproduced from 
photographs. 

New York City borrowers come into the 
Lending Collections for personal pickup 
and return of material, others borrow by 
mail, as the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
lends to individuals and _ institutions 
throughout the U.S.A. The Territories too, 
as far away as Hawaii, make use of the 
Museum’s facilities. The borrower can 
keep the material for one week from its 
receipt. 

Selections are made by the Museum if 
a topic is indicated. An adequate number 
of slides is selected to cover the topic. 
Specific requests for definite slides are al- 


ways filled exactly as indicated by the 
borrower. There are some slides which are 
arranged in sets. Many of these are ac- 
companied by a lecture script. Loan terms 
vary according to the type of organization 
where the slides are to be shown, and of 
course whether the material is taken by 
hand or has to be mailed. Applications 
for loans should be made as far in advance 
as possible and not less than two weeks 
before a show date. The Museum also sells 
a few slides. These are the 3%4 x 4” size, 
made from its own collection. 

Dependent on the simple factor of dis- 
tance of projector from the screen, a small 
piece of film can be projected into a large 
photograph enabling one to examine its 
subject in a quiet way the motion picture 
does not allow. One can return easily to 
the subject also, if re-examination is de- 
sired. To slip a piece of film into a pro- 
jector and throw onto the screen a Rem- 
brandt with its unique qualities of light, 
a Matisse, a Van Gogh, a Greek sculpture, 
or the Cellini cup in all their glorious de- 
tails of color, design, composition, is an 
experience one gets from a transparency 
such as cannot be duplicated by any other 
photographic art in quite the same way. 


JOIN— 


THE MUSEUM 
FILMSTRIP CLUB 


8 Outstanding Color Filmstrips $20 


CURRENT RELEASES: 
WRITING AND PRINTING IN AMERICA 
RIVER BOATS AND THE BUILDING OF 
AMERICA 
MUSEUM EXTENSION SERVICE 
10 East 43rd Street., New York 17, N. Y. 


SCENIC 2x2 
COLOR SLIDES 10 color ‘ideo ® 
Over 115 different sets to select. Take 
students to lands you are discussing. 

Write for catalog. 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 4, 134 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


your 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 


AND OUR FOOD SUPPLY 
Grade Level Intermediate and Jr. High 
The American Farmer is an important man in our 
lives. Farming is one of the big jobs in the world. 
The American farmer has often been called the 
backbone of the American people. This series of 
nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS shows how the farm- 
er markets his products, how railroads, aeorplanes, 
ships, trucks and roads help him in his work. How 
the American farmer has helped to develop the 
West; what our government does to help the farm- 
er is ‘brought out in this series. 
Each set contains nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 
together with TEACHERS MANUAL. 


Price $25 .00 per set 


For a — copy of the new, colorful fully illus- 
trated 1953 Eye Gate wo catalog, write to Dept. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
Audio Visual Aids to Instruction 
2716 Forty First Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 
TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


2 Britannica Filmes 


NEW RELEASES 


These are only a few of the 600 educationally superior films 
available for your needs at EBF. Write to: 


GENERAL OFFICES AND STUDIOS: 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


eansOnAd OFFICES and PREVIEW LIBRARIES: New York; Boston; Hollywood; Dallas; Atlanta; 
Portland; Birmingham, Michigan; Willoughby, Ohio 
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Democracy Series 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
PRESSURE GROUPS 
CENTRALIZATION & DECENTRALIZATION 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
NATIONALISM 
SOCIAL REFORM 
WORLD BALANCE OF POWER 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


BALLET MUSIC: 
P-8196. 


This excellently recorded dise carries two 
modern ballet works . .. Bernstein’s Fancy 
Free and Copland’s Rodeo . . . as presented 
by the Ballet Theatre Orchestra under the 
direction of Joseph Levine. Fancy Free, 
which premiered at the Met in New York 
during 1944, provided the basis for the 
stage and film versions of On The Town. 
It is, of course, written and set in the con- 
temporary American idom. Rodeo, a por- 
trayal of our Western folkways, was pre- 
miered in 1942 and contains much that is 
typical of American folk songs and tunes. 
Modern ballet enthusiasts will welcome this 
bright dise. 


12-in. Capitol disc 


FILM MUSIC: 12-in. Columbia “Entre” 
dise +RL-3029. 


Film music has been reviewed in these 
pages from time to time and we herewith 
offer a recent Columbia release titled Music 
For Films which certainly belongs with 
the collection of other recordings previous- 
ly noted. On this dise are the themes and 
original music used in such American and 
British films as Stairway to Heaven, Spell- 
bound, Loves of Joanna Godden, Wanted 
For Murder, Idol of Paris, That Dangerous 
Age and Nicholas Nickleby. Composers 
represented here include Rozsa, Gray, 
Vaughan Williams, Lord Berners and Spo- 
liansky. Original film music, in many 
eases, has taken its place along with im- 
portant serious music; as such, these exam- 
ples are worthy of having and studying. 
In any case, they are all entirely enjoyable 
and pleasurable listening. 


MACDOWELL: “Indian Suite,” 10-in. 
American Recording Society disc 
# ARS-3. 


Edward MacDowell’s (1861-1908) Suite 
#2 in E minor, Op. 48, popularly known 
as his Indian Suite, was composed between 
1891-92 and premiered in New York during 
1896. Consisting of actual Indian themes, 
the suite includes Legend, Love Song, War 
Time, Dirge and Village Festival, each 
typical and representative of Indian music 
deftly interconnected to form a harmoni- 
ous whole. The work was never very popu- 
lar, but is now making gradual headway. 
This, the only recording to date, is ex- 
pertly performed by The American Re- 
cording Society Orchestra under the baton 
of Dean Dixon, and should serve to popu- 
larize the work further. The American 
Recording Society issues a series of other 
classical works by American composers 
which should be checked by educators and 
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music students. Affiliated with it are the 
Children’s Record Guild and the Young 
People’s Records, all under the Greystone 
Corp. banner, 100 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 13. 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN: 12-in. MGM 
discs. 


The emphasis these days is on short 
piano pieces suitable for study as well as 
enjoyment by yqung music students (The 
12-in. Beethoven and Tschaikowsky discs 
issued by Opus Records were reviewed in 
a previous issue of FILM NEWS). MGM 
Records is now also issuing dises designed 
for children’s and teachers’ use. The first 
of these—BARTOK: For Children (12-in. 
MGM dise #E-3009)—is also the first com- 
plete recording of 40 pieces based on Hun- 
garian folk tunes; outgrowths from chil- 
dren’s songs and games. The second is 
titled simply Music For Children (12-in. 
MGM dise #E-3010), which contains Pro- 
kofiev’s Music For Children, Shostako- 
vitch’s Six Children’s Piano Pieces, Bloch’s 
Enfantines (10 pieces), Mihaud’s Touches 
Blanches (White Keys) and Touches Noires 
(Black Keys), and Starer’s Lullaby For 
Amittai. Both dises feature the pianistic 
skill of the brilliant young Israeli pianist 
Menahem Pressler, and are recommended 
as invaluable audio tools in the hands of 
music teachers and classes. 


SING A SONG OF PRESIDENTS—EISEN- 
HOWER: 10-in. (78 rpm) Rexford Re- 
cords of Knowledge disc +5 (ROK- 
17). 


The complete set of presidents in eight 
dises was reviewed in these columns in the 
September 1952 issue. To bring the set right 
up-to-date this latest addition should be 
included, since it covers briefly the life of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower from boy- 
hood to the White House in song and story. 
Under the supervision of Nanette Guilford, 
the cast includes Lawrence Weber, Leon- 
ard Fabian and Jay Holop. Written by 
Robert E. Weil, this disc was directed by 
Richard B. Morros with music by Arnold 
Holop. This timely recording is of cherry 
Vinylite contained in an attractive paper 
sleeve carrying various actual photographs 
of Eisenhower and the words of the ballad 
which is the theme of the dise. An excel- 
lent recording for youngsters at home or 
in school. 


VOICES OF SPRING IN *% TIME: 12-in. 
Vox disc +PL-20900. 

The new, refreshing voice of coloratura- 
soprano Elizabeth Roon is heard to excel- 
lent advantage on this fine Vox recording 


This record and transcription unit, with the new 
VARISPEED motor, plays every speed from 30 to 
80 RPM, and can be slowed down or speeded up 


to suit the needs of foreign guag ; 

typing and shorthand courses, dance and rhythm 

classes, etc. (Audio-Master Corp., 341 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C.) 


as she sings four popular Johann Strauss 
waltz numbers, and one each of Joseph 
Strauss and C. M. Zeihrer. Famed mel- 
odies all, this delightful and gay music is 
played by the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Karl von Pauspertl in 
accompaniment to Miss Roon’s remark- 
able vocal talents. It is an ideal disc 
from which to study the flexibilities of 
singing as applied to numbers that are 
ordinarily heard only in orchestrations. 


WORLD HISTORY SERIES I: three 12- 
in. Audio Classroom Services discs. 


From time to time we have drawn at- 
tention to specific dises designed ex- 
clusively for educational use (see reviews 
on Enrichment Materials historical series 
in the Summer and October 1952 issues). 
It is with pleasure we add a new series 
to the list, produced by Audio Classroom 
Services. This series employs a variety of 
approaches and treatments calculated to 
best serve the teacher’s requirements. 
Produced in the Chicago studio of NBC 
under the direction of John Brookman, 
this set of three discs carries twelve 
episodes as follows: Disc #1 The Ancient 
World (The Phoenician Traders, The 
Golden Age of Greece, Turning Point for 
Rome, and Decline of Rome); Dise #2 
The World of the Middle Ages (The 
Feudal Manor, Towns Against Feudalism, 
Gateway to Discovery, and Renaissance 
Scientists); Dise #3 The Dawn of the 
Modern World (Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, The Emerging of Japan, Prussia 
Forges a Nation, and The Building of an 
Empire). An elaborate ‘‘Teacher’s Guide 
Booklet’’ of 37 pages accompanies the set, 
and much time and care have been ex- 
pended to make this material of great 
value to the teacher in using the discs. A 
notable teacher’s audio aid, this new set 
will undoubtedly become very popular in 
the educational field. Complete details may 
be had by writing to Audio Classroom 
Services, 323 So. Franklin St., Chicago 
6, Tl. 


FILM NEWS 
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METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


Affiliated with 


The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National Education Association — 


Number 


Audio-Visual Tools Learning 


Elementary Education 


Adult 


“ H, you mean English to Foreigners! ’’ 

or ‘‘Night school, of course!’’ is 
likely to be heard when we start to talk 
about adult elementary education. Yes, we 
do mean those two aspects, but ever so much 
more, besides. We refer to the program 
which includes 185 day classes and over 700 
evening classes, to teach both native and 
foreign-born, including our  non-English- 
speaking American citizens, the Puerto Ric- 
ans, not only the language of the continental 
United States, but the many things they 
need to know in order to make a satisfactory 
adjustment to urban life. 

Some classes begin as early as 9:30 in 
the morning, and run for two-hour periods, 
two days a week. Others begin at various 
times of the morning and afternoon. During 
the evening classes run for two hours on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesday. Over 
40,000 men and women were enrolled last 
year. They represented 97 countries of the 
world, ranged in age from just under 17 to 
well over 90, followed every line of employ- 
ment from unskilled labor through the pro- 
fession of medicine, and had had all degrees 
of previous education. Some were in school 
for the first time in their lives, while others, 
accomplished linquists, educated in European 
universities, were attending the adult ele- 
mentary program to learn the new language. 


WHO ATTENDS 


There were native-born, white and negro, 
who had been deprived of educational oppor- 
tunity in their youth; those who had come 
from sections of the country where oppor- 
tunity had been limited, those who had been 
unable to attend school because of ill health, 
poverty or other family problems. There 
were some young men and women who at- 
tended school but were coming back now 
because they realized the importance of 
mastery of the three R’s, to accomplish that 
which they had neglected in their early teens. 

Needless to say, this means that a full 
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By MIRIAM M. LIPMAN 
Administrator, Evening Classes 


Elementary Education, Bureau of Community Education. 


Board of Education of the City of New York 


Part 1] 


range of economic status too, finds its place 
in our classes. There are those whose sons 
and daughters, now well established, keep 
them in relative comfort; and those to whom 
bus fare makes so much difference that they 
can attend, only if a school is within walk- 
ing distance. 

Some 15,000 students enrolled in the adult 
elementary program during their first year 
in the United States, while 10,000, in our 
schools for the first time, had been in the 
country for more than one year. About 1,000 
had been attending for five or more years, 
and of these, half had been in the United 
States for more than thirty years. Some of 
these men and women had seen their children 
through college, and only now, were fulfill- 
ing their own lifelong desire for learning. 


AREAS OF LIVING 


The curriculum for these men and women 


‘of diverse background, range of previous 


training, and of ability to learn, is organized 
around Areas of Living, which deal with the 
rights and duties of American citizenship, 
home and family life, worthy use of leisure, 
health and safety, occupational opportunities, 
intergroup relations and community living. 
In some situations, we are teaching content; 
in others, we are utilizing familiar content 
as the vehicle for expression in the new 
language. 

An evening school year consists of 100 
sessions of two hours each, a total of 200 
hours, or the equivalent of five 40-hour weeks. 
When comparison is made with what has 
been accomplished in programs to which the 
student has given full time for intensive 
training, this time equivalent should be 
borne in mind. It must also be remembered 
that in many instances, as soon as the stu- 
dent returns to his home or work environ- 
ment, he begins to speak his native language 
again, so that his practice in English is al- 
most exclusively the little he has in school. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Audio-visual aids find an important place . 


in every stage of- this program, from the 


‘introduction of the first few words of the 


new language, done through realia (tried 
and true, long before stripfilm was heard 
of!) of persons and things visiable and 
tangible, through advanced discussions car- 


ried on by post-graduate classes on topics’ 


in history and world affairs. Perhaps their 
most important role, however, is at the in- 
termediate stage, when the students have 
exhausted the visible and, tangible things 
with which they started off, but before they 
have acquired enough English to enable 
them to explain new concepts adequately in 
terms of what they already know. It is here 
that the picture is the common denominator 


which ensures that all members of the class — 


are sharing a common experience, about 
which a discussion can be built. 

Reading for the adult is the obverse of 
reading for the child; whereas the child 
comes in with vocabulary of spoken English, 


METHODOLOGY 


Sociological, administrative and linguistic 
reasons combine in support of one of the 
direct methods for the program in Greater 
New York. (A direct method is one in which 
the language to be learned is the language 
of instruction.) Because of the large number 
of bi-lingual teachers in the many languages, 
and of organizing the classes in terms of 
background rather than geographical con- 
venience to the student, would be acute, if 
not insurmountable. Grouping students by 
language would almost inevitably result in 
grouping them by other factors of origin, 
too, whereas one of the contributions the 
adult school makes to mutual understanding 
is friendships formed when persons of differ- 
ent origins are learning, side by side. — 

Translation has certain advantages for 


(Continued on page 24) 
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“AMAZING AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRESS” 
Herb Meyers Reports on Israel Visit 


UST returned from a visit to Israel, Mr. 
Herbert Meyers, (Charles Beseler Co., 
Newark, N. J.) delivered his impressions in- 
formally to the April meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Council on Audio-Visual Education in 
Israel, of which he is himself an active mem- 
ber. Mr. Meyers emphasized the ‘‘ critical 
eye’’ with which he viewed Israel, but de- 
clared ‘‘There are no words in my voca- 
bulary to describe the thrilling spirit of that 
country and what it has accomplished in all 
areas, even audio-visual with practically no 
equipment.’’ The Brandeis Center he found 
particularly interesting, where training of 
young men and women in precision and opti- 
cal work is producing remarkable results. 
Mr. Meyers is already at work as head 
of an ACAVEI Equipment Committee that 
will have as its first concern the shipment 
of die castings and machines for production 
in Israel of some 300 filmstrip projectors, 
sales to be to schools only for their own use. 
Other projects are also under way, working 
through M.S.A., and will be detailed in a 
future issue of this magazine. 


Among those present at the meeting were 
Ruth Goldsmith, Israeli Consulate; Hortense 
Goldstein, National Council of Jewish 
Women; Hazel Greenwald, Hadassah; Sim- 
cha Levine, Kibbutz Neveb, Israel, Dr. 


Laucheim of the Hebrew University and 
Hadassah Lipschitz, Supervisor of Israel’s 
Kindergarten Schools; Emily Jones, Eduea- 
tional Film Library Assoc., N.Y.C. and Ro- 
hama Lee, Editor, FILM NEWS; Dr. Chip- 
kin, Jewish Education Committee; Dr. Flor- 
ence Freedman, Hunter College; Sam 
Grand, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations; Miss Rita Hochheimer, N.Y.C. 
Board of Edueation, Mrs. Greenberg repre- 
senting Dr. Jacob Greenberg of the same, 
Dr. Edward G. Bernard of the Board’s 
Auditory Dept., and Elsie Wolk of its Cur- 
riculum Division; Mr. Lassi, Sonocraft; Mr. 
David Berk, and Mrs. Elsie Davis; Mrs. 
Esther L. Berg, ACAVEI chairman. 


LOWER POSTAL RATES 
FOR FILM PACKAGES? 


BILL is currently before Congress, re- 

garding lower rates (the same as books) 
for the mailing of 16mm films and film 
catalogues. This is a result of the formation 
of the Joint Committee on Equitable Pos- 
tage Rates for Educational Films, set up 
in Washington in March by representatives 
of more than a half dozen national organi- 
zations, including the National Audio-Visual 
Association which made an initial contrbu- 
ton of $500 to the fund. 


Coming Events... 


= 3rd Annual Film Festival, Film Council 
of Greater Boston—Sat., May 2, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel. 


ws National League for Nursing ist Con- 
vention—June 22-26, Cleveland, Ohio; will 
show 15 films on health programs. For in- 
formation: Mrs. E. Wemsley, Public Rela- 
tions, Natl. League for Nursing, 2 Park 
Ave., N.Y. 16. 


= National A-V Convention and Trade 
Show—August 1-5, Hotel Serman, Chicago. 
Four other organizations will participate, 
i.e. Educational Film Library Assoe., In- 
dustrial A-V Assoc., Catholic A-V Educa- 
tors, Film Council of America. 


a National Institute for A-V Selling—.July 
26-30 at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind., under joint sponsorship of the Uni- 
versity and the National A-V Association. 


w Cleveland’s 6th Annual Film Festival— 
June 17-18, Hotel Carter. 


= ist Catholic Mission Film Festival—in 
conjunction with Centenary Mission Exhi- 
bit, May 31-June 6, 69th Regiment Armory, 
N.Y.C. 


a 4th Annual Film Festival, Stamford Film 
Council—Fri. evening, May 22, at Walter 
Dolan Jr. High School, Stamford, Conn. 


MINNEAPOLIS LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 8) 


Through their dues and the rental of their 
films by non-members, the Minneapolis Film 
Society is building up a fine collection of 
films for their members. The collection is 
housed in the Library’s VAS and is used by 
all VAS borrowers. While the general film 
borrower rents the MFS films, there is no 
charge to the members. 

Miss Fletcher, as chairman of the Chris- 
tion A-V Fellowship committee of the Great- 
er Minneapolis Council of Churches, assists 
religious workers in their use of A-V mate- 
rial. 

The staff of the new audio-visual depart- 
ment of the St. Paul Publie Library which 
will open to the public this spring has drawn 
upon the experience of the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library in its plans for servicing the St. 
Paul residents. 

The members of the VAS participate in 
audio-visual, adult education and other local 
and national activities and conferences. They 
attempt to improve their usefulness to the 
service by taking A-V courses offered by the 
University of Minnesota and other local edu- 
cational institutions. 

Believing, as Wendel] Wilkie did, that 
‘*freedom is of the mind—freedom is in 
that library of yours’’, and realizing that 
visual aids are becoming the most powerful 
means of communication today, both depart- 
ment head Ruth Jedermann and VAS direc- 
tor Margaret Fletcher hope and plan to 
develop and increase the usefulness of the 
Library’s audio-visual services to the resi- 
dents of Minneapolis who through their taxes 
support this superior public service. 
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ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (Continued from page 23) 


the person of trained mind, dealing with 
concepts for which he has vocabulary in one 
language. These it loses when the concepts 
to be developed are new, and no vocabulary 
for them exists in the native language. For 
the person from rural environment, much 
in urban life must be taught as new mater- 
ial; a bi-lingual approach would require that 
it be taught in two languages. Reliance has 
not been placed upon any method, direct or 
indirect, which requires for its validity, 
grouping by linguistic background. 

Some of the beginners’ classes are taught 
by the Harvard Graded Direct Method, which 
utilizes the vocabulary of Basie English, 
with a limited structure, at the beginning, 
as an introduction to full English. Some are 
taught by the Gouin theme. Others are 
taught by an eclectic combination which 
utilizes some of the devices and materials 
of both, and which relies heavily upon pic- 
torial presentation. 
for which he has no adequate concepts, the 
adult has rich concepts for which he has 
no adequate vocabulary. One use, therefore, 
of the projected picture is to refresh the 
memory of the adult learner about a situ- 
ation he has experienced and then to help 
him to read the captions, to comprehend 
the spoken English, if sound film or record 
is involved, and to express his recollections 
and reactions in his new language. 

There is a bit of the Scotch in all of us 
which makes us afraid we might miss some- 
thing. Therefore, we attend more closely to 


the slide or stripfilm projection than to simi- 
lar material in chart or picture form, be- 
cause we must fix the image before it van- 
ishes! The teacher can count on a high per- 
cent of attention to the particular picture 
or statement, whereas, with texts utilizing 
the same ideas, some students will be glanc- 
ing ahead, others will be catching up. 

Another, and very important aspect, is 
that the darkened or sem-darkened room 
tends to release the shy person from his 
self-conciousness. He speaks freely of what 
he sees in the picture, reads the caption, and 
gives his own reaction or experience, where- 
as when the room is fully lighted, he tends 
to be aware of the eyes of his confreres upon 
him, and to tighten up. 

A subsequent article will diseuss the speci- 
fie utilization of the various tools of learn- 
ing, problems of training of the staff, equip- 
ment and distribution, and certain problems 
inherent in the nature of adult elementary 
education. The specific materials developed 
for the Harvard Graded Direct Method will 
be included. 

The generous cooperation and guidance of 
Miss Rita Hochheimer, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, and of Miss 
Ursula Moran, and the initiative and ingenu- 
ity of both audio-visualists and adult edu- 
eators have turned what seemed lie insur- 
mountable problems into minor difficulties 
which will be overcome by steady, continuous 
application in the day-by-day school situa- 
tion. 


r 


Trade Notes... 


COMPANY MATTERS 


= Willoughbys Camera Store, N.Y.C., has 
signed reciprocal repair-and-service 
agreement with five camera stores in South 
America, to service mutual customers with 
free repair and servicing of cameras and 
photographic equipment. The South Ameri- 
can stores are Cassio Muniz in Rio de 
Janeiro; Cassio Muniz in Sa Paulo; Miz- 
zola & Co. in Lima; Greinsu in Buenos 
Aires; El Globo in Curacao (West Indies) ; 
and Micron in Caracas. 


a Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, has appoint- 
ed Ray L. Donahue as audio-visual con- 
sultant. Mr. Donahue was formerly with 
the Natco projector company and with 
RCA Visual Products Division. 


= Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill., has made John T. Bobbitt 
Director of Adult Education for the com- 
pany. Mr. Bobbitt joined EBF eight years 
ago as a producer, working largely in the 
social studies areas. 


= DeVry Corporation, projection equip- 
ment (headquarters, Chicago), recently in- 
stalled its eastern offices in a building of 
its own at 29-04 37th Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. Howard Tennant is in charge. 


a Cornell Films, N.Y.C., has signed a con- 
tract with Zeev Kendler, president of Ken- 
film Enterprises of Tel Aviv, Israel. Five 
short subjects have already been turned 
over by Kenfilm to Cornell, for distribu- 
tion in U.S. theatrical, nontheatrical and 
television markets. 


o Broadcasting and Film Commission, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., has designated Wesley 
Goodman as Assistant Executive Director, 
at its 220—5th Ave., N.Y.C. offices. Mr. 
Goodman is the producer cf coast-to-coast 
network programs, has been in religious 
radio and TV for 15 years, was made an 
administrative officer of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission in 1951. 


a Soundtrax, 1739 Westlake Ave. N., Seat- 
tle, Wash., has succeeded Orbit Films, 
M. E. Dowd is president. The company 
operates a recording and mixing studio, a 
music and sound effects library, provides 
editing facilities, ete. 


= National Film Board of Canada has ap- 
pointed Tom L. Johnston as its senior rep- 
presentative in the U.S., with headquarters 
in New York. Formerly Director of Pub- 
licity for the Dept. of Travel and Publicity 
of the Ontario government, Mr. Johnston’s 
new duties include distribution of NFB 
films for theatrical, nontheatrical and tele- 
vision use. Miss Janet Scellen, who has 
represented the National Film Board in 
New York City since 1946, now takes over 
the distribution of Canadian travel films 
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for the Board in the eastern half of the 
U.S. Her headquarters continue to be in 
New York. 


m Reeves Soundcraft Corp., N.Y.C., an- 
nounces that the Magnetic Products Divi- 
sion has acquired a new plant in Spring- 
dale, Conn., for increase of production in 
response to the expanding market for the 
company’s recording tape and film. 


a Admatic Corp., succeeding the Admatic 
Projector Co., is a new corporation initi- 
ated and owned by M. M. Mummert, form- 
ed to market the Admatic slide projector. 
Principal financial backers are John Ho- 
bart and Cyrus L. MacKinnon of Chicago. 
R. M. Ryan is vice-pres. and sales manager. 
Offices are at 70 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 
10, Il. 


HONORS 


= 6th Army’s new civilian film library di- 
rector, Eric F. Burtis, was awarded an 
‘*Outstanding Performance’’ rating by 
Brigadier General Harold R. Duffie recent- 
ly, in recognition of ‘‘the outstanding 
manner in which he had carried out his 
duties as Director of Film Library Serv- 
ices at the Transportation Center during 
the year ending October 1952.’’ 


gw Eastman Kodak Company’s director of 
advertising W. B. Potter has received the 
first annual leadership award of radio sta- 
tion WHAM in Rochester. The award cited 
Mr. Potter’s 20 years in public service 
fields, his ‘‘great enthusiasm, high sense 
of civic duty, and his planning ability.’’ 


LAST MONTH’S COVER 


For those who wrote, inquiring: The screen is a 
Model 77 Sto-A-Way (Commercial Picture Equip- 
ment, Chicago). The record player is an Audio- 
Master (N.Y.C.). The projector is a Viewless (Long 
Island City, N.Y.). The record undergoing trial is 
Skip To My Lou (Silver-Burdett, N.Y.C., version). 
Not pictured here is June Ellen Morrison the 9- 
year-old fourth-grader who wrote the story for 
DANCING BREAD (made by International Educa- 
tion Materials, N.Y.C.). Pictured are Sairlee, pub- 
lisher of FILM NEWS (right) and friend Gail Small, 
both second-graders, aged seven. 


PERSONALS 


m= Larry Mollot, formerly of New York 
City, is now an Associate Producer with 
Sam Orleans & Associates of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


ws William McK. Chapman—editor of 
Films On Art—has established an art film 
consultation service at 680 - 5th Ave., 
N.Y.C. 19. Mr. Chapman is a member of 
the New School of Social Research facul- 
ty; curator of Phillips Academy art film 
library (Andover, Mass.); and producer of 
the film Lascaux, Cradle of Man’s Art. 


s Julien Bryan, International Film Foun- 
dation head (N.Y.C.), has returned from 
Iran and the Far East where he filmed the 
work of the Point 4 program and col- 
lected material for his 1953-54 lecture pro- 
gram. 


Pott lock DE-LUXE PROJECTION TABLE 


an Aid to Better Projection 


. - . Roll your projector from one room to the other 
with the Roll-A-Lock Projection Table in schools, 
churches, industrial plants, homes, offices, etc. An ideal 
projection table, the ROLL-A-LOCK is light and easy 
to move, yet amazingly rugged to help give better and 
steadier projection. Lower shelf for speaker and “film- 
shelf” for reels, etc. 


* formica plastic tops welded to plywood 

* equipped with 4” quiet-running rubber tire wheels 
* automatic locks on rear wheels 

* height 39, clearance width 1812” 

(Model 75-A without ‘‘film-shelf.” List price $43.25) 
“film-shelf’ Model 75-B 

(IMustrated). List price . . $4950 
COMMERCIAL PICTURE EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


Monufacturers of FAST-FOLD and STO-A-WAY 
Projection Screens 


1567 WEST HOMER STREET ‘CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
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Whats New... 


TV ON MAGNETIC. 


e The Electronics Division of Bing 
Crosby Enterprises (9028 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif.) recently 
demonstrated a device which registers 
both the video and audio signals at 
the same point on a magnetic tape 
one-inch wide. This travels at the rate 
of 100 inches per second, or 5,000 feet 
for a 10-minute program. It was re- 
ported that the demonstration pro- 
duced ‘‘clear, bright images with a 
minimum of distortion, but with a 
grainy quality.’’ A refined version of 
the apparatus which will eliminate the 
graininess is scheduled to be shown 
in May, and to sell for something like 
$90,000 to begin with. 


3-DIMENSION SCREEN 


# Radiant Manufacturing Corp. (2627 
W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8) has in- 
troduced a new portable screen for 3- 
dimension projection. It has an alum- 
inum-treated surface, and a special 
ratchet for keeping the surface flat. 
Size 40 x 40 is $29.75, and 50x50 is 
$39.75. 

Radiant has also announced the ad- 
dition to its Model KC ‘‘De Luxe 
Champion’’ screen, without price ad- 
vance, of an automatic opening device 
to make the tripod legs snap open 
simultaneously and instantly. 


MORE POWER PLAYER 


a The A-M 54, a high-powered record 
and transcription player combined 
with a public address system, is now 
available from Audio-Master Corp., 
341 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. Featuring 
an AC Push-Pull High Gain Ampli- 
fier with an approximate 10-watt out- 
put, it is equipped with a 12-inch 
loudspeaker, ensuring enough volume 
for a dance hall or auditorium. A 
special mixer permits simultaneous use 
of record and microphone. Light- 
weight, in a sturdy portable case, it 
retails at $129.50. The same unit with 
two 12-inch loudspeakers (the A-M 
55) is $154.00. 


DEVRY NOTES 


The DeVry JAN (Joint Army- 
Navy) model machine, with projector, 
amplifier and speaker all in one case, 
is now available for civilian use. For 
prices inquire DeVry Corporation, 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. Also 
displayed by this company recently, 
at’ the opening of its new Eastern 
offices, was the continuous Bush Cine- 
matic attachment for the DeVry-Lite 
projector. This takes 600 feet for a 
continuous operation. It may also be 
used for rear view or dark screen 
projection. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


3-D DILEMMA 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Craftsmen 


[ Part 1] 


T is no understatement to report that 

the film industry these days is going 3- 
Dimension crazy. The voluminous clouds 
lately drifting across the film horizon are 
thoroughly confusing. Further examination, 
however, would reveal the dust to be of 
that very specific variety .that clings to 
filing cabinets housing ‘‘New Ideas in 
Film Techniques.’’ Most of the hot air 
originates from a high pressure area lo- 
cated at 34°07.3 North Latitude and 118° 
07.3 West Longitude or, in other words, 
the exact location of a place called Holly- 
wood, Calif. where claims for a multi- 
plicity of 3-D systems are, to say the least, 
conflicting. 

If you read the newspapers these days 
you will find one brand of critic damning 
3-D to a fare-thee-well. In a New York 
newspaper recently, one went so far as to 
hope in print that the next 3-D film would 
be a really good one so it would prove to 
the public that there is really nothing to 
3-D. Another brand of critic sets himself 
up as an expert and expresses ideas both 
for and against, with no apparent regard 
for what the people in actual production 
may or may not be thinking. Even in pro- 
fessional circles there is the constant argu- 
ment whether 3-D will or won’t ‘‘go,’’ 
whether it is still ‘‘in’’ or already ‘‘out’’ 
—this argument being based chiefly on 
the contention that people won’t wear 
glasses to look at pictures. 

Added to the squawking of the critics who 
know very little about it really, are those 
of the theater owners who, quite under- 
standably, are frightened before the pros- 
pect of additional expense. The 16mm in- 
dustry is also in a difficult position, not 
knowing whether 3-D will be possible for 
it too, or whether it is doomed to become 
the repository merely for the product of 
an old form of film making and viewing. 

To the cameraman, least vocal of all con- 
cerned, there is nothing frightening about 
3-D. He has been experimenting with it 
himself. He knows it has a history, that it 
is not something completely new. It’s 
going to be more difficult for him, of 
course, but he has overcome equal if not 
greater difficulties in the past. 


WHAT IS 3-D? 


With two cameras hooked together you 
ean make a 3-D film. It is also possible by 
the use of prisms and special lenses. There 
are many systems of both making and 
showing. There is just one basis, however, 
for determining what is a 3-D film, and 
that is depth of image. Certain systems, as 
for instance Cinerama, are not so much 
3-D as curved screen deals. Third Dimen- 
sion is not an illusion of depth, it is true 
depth measurable with a scale or a range 
finder. The principle behind all 3-D films, 
or stereoscopic pictures as they were origi- 
nally called, was laid down by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in 1832. The use of polarizers 
in viewing was proposed by Anderton in 
1895, and in 1933 color stereo pictures 
using Land polarizers were first projected. 
It has been a long road for 3-D, but it has 
now at last reached the feature film stage. 
Even so it is still very much in a forma- 
tive period and is by no means yet a per- 
fected medium. Its potentials, however, 
are very great in spite of obstacles in its 
way. There is nothing more complete in 
the art of the motion picture than 3-D. 
The two dimensional film is only a partial 
and can never be the complete answer. But 
3-D is real, 3-D is lifelike. 


There is no doubt that all the current 
methods of film projection and audience 
viewing will be used for some years to 
come, but I will stick my neck out as a 
technician and say that 3-D will eventu- 
ally be standard in the industry, and that 
the first truly well made 3-D feature will 
definitely put this type of film in public 
demand, even if 3-D today is dependent 
on the use of viewing glasses, and will 
probably be so for some time. 


Eventually, however, viewing glasses will 
be eliminated by the use of screens in depth, 
and these are not so far off as is generally 
thought. The same holds true for better 
lenses in film-making, and a new type of 
production. 


What will replace polarized viewing glasses? How will 3-D production differ 
from present 2-dimensional film making? What is its possible future in 16mm?— 
These points will be discussed on this page in our next issue... . 
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SOUNDCRAFT MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE 


Top quality for top fidelity. The kind of high-fidelity 
you always associate with. professionals. 


Wonderful Way to Make 
“Talkies” 


Soundcraft Magna-Stripe* lets you 
make sound movies as easily and 
inexpensively as silent films, Add 
sound to old silent films. Erase and 
change the sound any time at all! 
Magna-Stripe service is available 
to you at your photographic store. 
Ask your dealer about it. 


T.): 


“Bill, that’s what I call 
professional 


sound” 


You’ll never know how professional the sound you record on your 
tape recorder can be, until you use Soundcraft Magnetic 
Recording Tape. You'll be thrilled by Soundcraft high-fidelity, 
delighted by the true-to-life reproduction. 

Soundcraft engineers are engaged in constant research 

for new methods, materials, processes. As a result, 

sound engineers throughout the industry — recording studios, 
radio and television stations, motion picture studios 

— demand Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tape for the 
performance perfection they need. 

Next time you visit your nearest dealer, ask for 


Soundcraft Tape. Hear for yourself the professional 
results of the sound you record. 


Dept. Q, 10 East 52nd Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y 


FREE! SOUNDCRAFT BOOKLETS 
Complete information on Soundcraft 
Magnetic Recording Tape and Magna-Stripe. 
Yours for the asking — just write! & 
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BRANDON FILMS 


Is Privileged To Announce The EXCLUSIVE Release In 16mm 
A New Group Of 


DISTINGUISHED 
FEATURE FILMS 


Especially Suitable For 


FILM SOCIETY - 


COMMUNITY CENTER 


ADULT and COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


John Grierson's 
THE BRAVE DON'T CRY 


with the Glasgow Theatre Players 


BATTLESHIP POTEMKIN 


Sergei Eisenstein’s original uncut 
documentary masterpiece. 


BEAUTY AND THE DEVIL 
(La Beauté Du Diable) 


Rene Clair’s wonderful modernization of the 
Faust legend. 


BORDER STREET 


Epic of the Warsaw Ghetto; Prize Winner at 
Venice International Festival. 


FATHER'S DILEMMA 


Aldo Fabrizo and Gaby Morlay in the Italian 
contemporary comedy awarded First Prize 
x at Venice in 1950. 


GIGI 


Colette’s delightful period piece with 
Daniel Delormé. 


GRAND CONCERT 


Galaxy of Stars of Rusian Opera and Ballet, in 
Color, with Ulanova—world’s greatest ballerina. 


THE LAST STOP 


Breath-taking Polish film of the triumph of the 
human spirit over persecution. 


TOPAZE 


Marcel Pagnol’s production of the classic comedy 
with Fernandel. 


WONDERFUL TIMES 


The German Story from the turn of the century 
to the 4 Power Occupation—a documentary 
to see and talk about. 


FREE—for complete 1953 Feature Release Schedule—WRITE 


BRANDON FiLMs, INC. 


Dept. FN 
200 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Cl. 6-4868 


COMING SOON! 


Walter Ruttmann’s 
BERLIN: 
SYMPHONY OF A CITY 
Eisenstein’s 
THE OLD AND THE NEW 
Nicole Vedres’ 

LIFE BEGINS TOMORROW 
Luis Bufuel’s 


THE YOUNG AND 
THE DAMNED — 


and of course, 
for everybody's delight 
Jacques Tati in 
JOUR DE FETE 
(The Big Day) 


FILM NEWS 
444 Central Park West 
New York City 25 
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